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05MOCRACY AM) THE IXTIVIpUAL 

0 1)9 cause ULtfacpNtcatwn snSKS^rtunthe^ 
hafktlicap tW, wt are til c«)tain 

that SK an ^naiiKaia 4(UBiV»cy, 

oaay of tv >k oot Htu is cur mdiids Aqu. t^ 
natiuc of ^ thin^ !u «e aie fjghtng. ^ 
any sc( jnteHteTt men vlat (Jiej' ondtjatand Ity* 
democacy and there iqll be is aoatnn lo^ijffKeiU 
ihat then aceiQS to V hardijr^y common basis at sU, 
DefifiitiDiiado uotJspIp nsfuatly. Abnkais Liicoin's 
^Qtu ''of, by, and for the people’' is rood r])efDric, 

, bn; a ayatam of fownmeiu caanat be buik e 
faiiAda(ipa of prypoKtioas. Lord Btyte^ blly 
ui that ‘'dajnpcrai^ really meau nothing mpre aor 
less than the rule of the vhole peeple catpnssing 4btlr 
acTtieign will by t)KU votttp’ or what bfi Clemce 
JC- Emit* teUa ui dut jpnpcracy i| “^enintait of 
ifi( toa% by the oufoctty for ehe s^ke eqaalfy of 
«ach Riiaonty cf oae;'‘'t^ descriptions lean « 
grea Aiany troublesomp t^fioas upaiiswcied> Mcnt 
nriCfta, iadeed, sgcee that dembcracy ip incapablp af 
accurate deEradoo- We wist fodcfltr iD tneanin; in 
lofndhing o6er«dian i fonaula, for dll fotmulasue 
jgood servants but bad nuaten; but if we cannot be 
psedae ibout the letia, 7» nuat <d least try to* be 
olpar about tIk spirit . 

Ag^, it Is evident that mfn^ modovdcmocrsdes 
-there are such ptofouud difforonces not only «f ds- 
till but of priadple thst ft is diflicdk l« disengage 
elements conEiian to fhem pH- To take three eiti 

ID Medern Dtmeapiin, i vii, nd ef. 1 2S-i6. 

(2) £;iWRdf<tf,22. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THEINDIVIDUAL 
amplei, Great Britaio, the Uniud States, and France 
exhibit enotmous vanstieia n thw whole political 
and govemmeolal stmccntt, and, in some reapecta, 
in fheir whole social otdoolt. There are man/ people 
in. America who find k tEficok b) believe that 
land, irith its nonarchj and ks Honae of Lpida and 
its supposed 'niHog is a democracy at all. They 
tVDuld certainly be liartfed by ihe suggestiim— whidt 
I, for one, itould be prepand to make— (j>st the 
Btkiah Empire k the Itiftat and most tcniariiable 
democratic inaniution m the world, or in history. It is 
one of the underlying ffeakoesset ki Mr Stieit’s pr>- 
poaal for Fedenl Union (hat he aasumes that because 
difiereiu states have lone democntic elemeets in 
cominon, they will iMceaa8r% codeace via a dngk 
form of |ovemment. Seams may be 'demoentie’ In 
their own sevinl ways, aodyet nuy be unssnmilsbW, 
or U least highly inoompatit^ in 6\t actual piocesses 
of govstnp^t. iVhen be spepfies the piapoaed 
fnemben of his foderatioo. Stnit feels Iwund 
to exclude ,Ruasia, beciuse, being based on's one- 
party system, it casunt be couidered demotn^. 
Most of ui wQirid agree in that opiifion, and indeed I 
inugine that most Rususbs would assent to it. Some 
Rusiioiu, however, nu^s^r that ainct 1936 Ruasia 
has had a coiutitution wfaMt, in fonn at least, cem- 
priies most of the wdiaaiy 'democratic’ anange- 
meitts, and that ihe has gone much farther towa^ 
tpu democracy (according t* one interpretation of jt) 
than any ojher modem country by having calablisjied 
a teal or auppoaed 'daaslas aodei/. 

Amid th^ many vaitatioDs of fact and theofy, it is 
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DJiMCM;KAi;r AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
Rot surpHsing td And tlm mut recent e?y»neiit ef 
'The Modem Deupcnttc Stttc*, Mr A. D. Lindsay, 
coRiplaining that "indad^ wnollmeai Ig the purse of 
ifiu^ modem democrack tbooght." Ferh^ in this 
respect we ate not, in icaE^, wone off than our 
eneniea, for their theories of tltt omnipotent State or 
Race lesolve thmadves, oa analyus, into “woolii- 
£ess" of the most tangled kind— the more delusive 
because it rtacta, against dte "indedsiveaieas” of 


deoQcrsuc doctrine insitiApai deduveness which 


ends in nothing but bombast. “Honest doubt” about 


dsnoentie forms and metbods is itself a donoostic 


frame of mi/id, and is infinitety healthier than the 
fanitial paaittvencss of New Oideri.Ncw Soman 
Empires, ud audi soundb^ brass as Reiei, Ram and 
Ram or Slut u/id hie. Neratheleas, there ii a point 
bsyond which *‘hoi)eec doubt” may become catilepiy 
of m|od and will and coanciion, or may degenerate 
inttflhe mere ^houghtleu Rpethion of atdtvords 
«nd alogins— s loniudabie enemy of inteUig^t poli^ 
in all democredc cammqnides. 

Woolliiiess of thinking, bomver, is not the lame 
thing aa conviction about a ‘way of I ife’ which is no ns 
iKe IcBs apintually deep-seated and pnciicpUy oper- 
ative bec^ the otdji^ mail would find it difficult 
to fatTnidate in 'apt and eomprebenaive words. Mr 
Walter Lippniaon^ has written of “myatioal” aod 
‘‘literal” democracy— tbe one an indefinible &ith 
that "the penonalhy of every nun and woman is. 
sacred and iEvidlaN^” the offier a 1>dief good 
govemment and political wisdom’ are to be found by 

(1) Cited Uoday, ThiMtim DorucrafK S^aU,p.^4. 
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DEMOCRACY AND TOE INDIVIDUAL 
counting i| 09 es. Counting (tf noses mj be demon- 
atnblf sbsurd, and e?en dHuiting of ^uli, liln eruy 
act cf faith, leaves ite sceptic uninnrared. The great 
pocticd problem of demoency n to recondje the 
business of noae-coiutting. sme measure of tvhich is 
in^pensable to the m^arilarian principle, whh the 
‘hnyadcal" demeot on vhkh alone, in the last analy* 
sia, rests our respect and mhotu^ for the haoian 
individual aa auch. ' 

To-day, fighting not &r our Sray of life', but 

for life itaelf, we take out faU so much for granted 
that we fotget how new it is in the world. Little more 
than a century ago, tiumgh dte great nperiment had 
been nude in the New World, there wa only one 
democracy in Europe, and that weak and diminutive — 
Switzeilkd. England crald claim to be democntic 
in an {ar ta she had pstaUahed, at tjhe coat of two 
revolutioos, the (dn^le of Parliatnentaty rule and 
cmatitutioiul monarchy; but her Parliamut was, 
according to modeni Mtwns, preposterouly un- 
RpTCientative, and Williara Ktt hunrelf aat for a 
constituency which becaoe a byword for the rotten- 
nesa of boroughs. The denuDacia of the ancimt 
woild had been parentheses in hi^ry. h is a com- 
nonplace to say that the city-democn^' of Athens, 
liny, shor^Iived, always insecure, and sconomicaUy 
based, in large measotc, on dave labour, oStis no 
analogy to any moders state. As for Rome, it is open 
.to pestion whether its Repid)jx: was ever a dem- 
cracy it all; it always hovered on the edge of dictator- 
ship and passed almost iuenufoty into deified mon- 
wiy. l\ is tntt thii in^ienal cffice Ktuiud fvi 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
some three centuries die itetico of popular sanction 
and some reality of constifad&naHsm in the pomn of 
the senate; but eventusHy it beosne an open military 
dictatorship and gave to die trorld the maxim princ^ 
kphvs lohiriu eft— the wsidiword of all eubsequeot 
Eur^eui Caeairisin (titoigh never in England). 

Even i/ ancient democmiic lystemi can be said to 
have had much influence upon later political systems, 
Ihtle of that influence rcinmncd, in actual aocial in- 
stitutions, 'in the eighteenth century. Thi feudal 
structure and the unity of Oiristaidom had Jong 
since given place to the new nitionalim which was 
embodied in the idea of terrhnriil sovereignty. The 
pcevaiing view of histoty and of estahliahdinatitu- 
tiona wa fatalistic, ^ at the least, passive; what had 
« be, wu, and what waa,hidto1>e;gooderi]|,itwu 
part of the preordained ectone of things, and human 
Gootcivtace could do link to diange^ it. & kr u men 
speculsted upon a better itate of aoriety, they loolied 
backward to aPandiaeLo<,«raGddea Age, but sel- 
dom forward to a better nodd for a better marildsd; 
for that had been lost Cot ever by the Fall from Grace, 
it jvaa to be regained only in heaven, and the mere 
thought of it on earth was notoidy futile but impious. 
Tine fantaaies of the part were a wrt of imaginary 
cpnperaaticn fir the ou issrrioe of resigned scqnie- 
scence and mental indotence. “It is indispatable,” 
wrote Maine o( the Old Order, "that much the great- 
eat part of mankind has oever shown a particle of 
dtrtre that its civil inrtituttens should be improved 
since the moment what ertemal completeness was 
first pven to them by (heir emboibinent in some 
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DEMOCRACY AND TIR INDIVIDUAL 
permanent record.” Thia die political mwd was 
Btadc; and tlie very word raninda us that the situa- 
tion of the individuat b sooety was governed by the 
notion of status. “Hie SHveBKOt of progressive 
sociedea,” in Maine’s famcns phrase, not yet 
made it possible for die individual to determine, by 
his own efforts, Us rung i^no die social ladder. 
Govemmeni rested upon the uipremc principle of 
authority. In France, Bodin had carried to 
its highest point of sheohttBin; in England, Hobbes 
bad prodai^d the natotal depravity o( man and his 
need of authority to save Urn frcm instinctive law- 
lesaness; end Hobbea'a condlaiy was the unlimited 
sovereignty of uithari^, ona it had been cstabliahed 
by an imaginary compact, and die divorce of law from 
Rurality. But in England kbo, it ia true, abaolutum 
had brought a king to die scaMd, and bfoth« bad 
slain brother over the DtfiDe Right; b England, too, 
after a second biit hdoodleaa revolution, John Locke 
had placed upon sovereign^ the 'contractual’ re* 
siramt of the consent of die |(n-emed. From the time 
of Bncton onwards, the Bysanibe purple waa never 
admitted to the British throne, and the ranks of the 
people, in acme strange maiuier 'represented' at 
Westminster by an uoreprcsentstive assembly, never 
sank to the status of the mtodoHcr of France. None 
the less, acceptance of the cuU^lished order and of 
"that station m lift^” sabnission to constituted 
authority, resignation to an in^wrfect society, and re- 
splve, not to i^e it better, but at most to prevent it 
from beccmbg worse-^these made the temper of 
good ddzenshtp. Even in d» early nintfsenth cen- 
6 



DEMOCRACY AND TOE INDIVIDUAL 
tuiy, wheii’J‘>^ Au^, fitst among Englishmen 
to do so, analysed the nature of law, he found its 
essence in “detenninate’* audmrity and in command 
and obedience. Over all wasasupreme LavofNatuie, 
which could be invited die doctruuire to lend to 
any dogma the majesqr of mealed truth. 

It ^ upon sorpe each (Md Chder of thinhing as 
this that RsusseauUm bunt, Hk equalitarianism and 
Geural Will were-“Uke a fitedidl in the night" (as 
Thomas Jeffeiaon wrote of-ihe slavery issue in 1819) 
and it clanged thronghoot die Western world, Lord 
Acton was of opinion that Rousseau had “produced 
more effect with his pa” than any man who ever 
lived. This was a New Order indeed! What it meant 
to the idealists who had loi^ rbsuned of it can beat 
be studied in the poetry of Shelley. When he wrote 
that ‘*the world's great age begiils anew," he wu 
thinldhg sot only d hit beloved and romandcieed 
Hellas, which bad thrown off ber yoke of servitude, 
but of a whole new VaM order'. The last words pf 
the poem ncpKU,tbe a^iita^ons of a lifetime; 

The world ii weary of the past— 

Oh, ought it die or rest at list! 

The measure of diaillusioainent. which men ll^ 
Burke had always foreseen, was the measure of or- 
travagani hope, and it followed almost immediately 
upon the ffist act of ‘libenffon’. Byron was a liber- 
tarian no less ardent than Shd%, but while Shelley 
'was hailing the milleoiiiura be wrote: 

But France got droniwidi blood to vomit crime, 
And fotal have her Saturnalia been 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
To Freedom’s ause, in every ege and dime; 
Because the deadly days we have seen, 

And nie amldiion, thM bulk up between 
Man and hii hopes an aduuntme wall, 

And the base pageant last iqnn die scene, 

Are grown the pretext for the eternal thrall 
Which nips lifo'a tree^ and dooma man's wont— 
his seccnd lalL 

Nevertheless, the Utopians continued to believe that 
the Revolution marii^d a vriiolly new epoch in human 
affairs. One finds this tsgenuout fshh in many un- 
expected places, long ^r the first enthusiastic 
acclaim of the New Otder had been tempered by 
France's— and Europe’s--aiibequeDt dutresaes. That 
now neglecud book, Mark Twain’s Lift at tht Mittit- 
tippi was published in 1874. In one ol its chapters, the 
censorious Yankee element in Mark Twain aiticiset 
indolent and unprogtesrive Southerners for being too 
much addicted to the imnaices of Sir Walter Scott 
Tlus literary vice is cakailated ro undo all the good 
woik of the Democratic Agel 
“Against the aiines of the French Revolution and 
of Bimparte may be set two compenaating bene- 
bclions: the Rerolutun fntAe the chains of the 
unnm r^'ne and of the Cbuirii, and made a nation 
of abject alires a nadoB of &eemen; and Bonaparte 
Instituted the setting of merit above birth, and alw so 
completely stripped the dhrinhy from royalty that, 
whereas crowned heads in Europe were gods before, 
they are only men since, and can never be gods again, 
but only figure-heads, and answerable for their acts 
8 



DEMOCRACY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
like common day. . . . Uten comes Sir Walter Scott 
with his enchantments, and by his single might 
checks the mve of progress, and even turns it hafk; 
sets the tnirld in lore nith dreams and phantoms; 
vrith decayed and nvinkh finms of religim; trith de- 
cayed and degraded system of govenunent; wj^ the 
sillinesses and emptmessea, *lian< grandeurs, «hgm 
gauds, and sham chnalries of a btaioless and tnrth- 
less long-vanished ioadej. He did measureless harm; 
more reil and lasting ham, peihaps, than any other 
individual that ever vrote.” 

Poor Sir Walter! To diinlt that his innocent 
toinincea should be pdliheal poaon capable of 
“meaiurelea harm"! Yet to this eaneti, jf un- 
iiiugijMtir^ eritic; hauDashiatoiyhad hegua 
and all that bad gone before ms not only uoimport- 
aat, but simply not to be thought of by men of good- 
rnlL The same miter could see nothing in King 
Arthur and his Round Table nxept a subject for 
scornful satire. For him, aU the brave who had lived 
before Agamenmon were better dead and better 
fbigatten. 

Absurd thou^ tins stems, h was probably an 
average ‘sound’ American view nearly a hundred yeui 
after the Revolutioo. k a aeedleai to recall bow the 
Declaration of IndqierKknce borrowed the very words 
of Rousseau to challenge the Order, and how his 
doctrines were translated into aetkut in the most re- 
markable piece of 'sods! ^ajuiiag’ which the world 
has ever seen. Here was the triumphant answer m the 
determinist view of bistny, an impreadented political 
structure was devised end set in motion by men sirting 



DEMOCRACY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
round a table, and it has uood all strains (one almost 
btal) for nearly a oentury and a half. Perhaps it is a 
personal bias t^ich leadsmen) say that il was for the 
most part the work of tawyeta, who ace supposed to 
play such an unconacruetne part in the communitj'. 
If men had only refliembatd, it was not the lint time 
in history that this feat of calculated contrivance in 
politics lad been peifatmed, for Athenian democracy 
itself was largely the work of (me man, Cldsthenss.' 

It is alio unnecessary, iw present.purposea, to re- 
late how the New Order spread throughout Europe in 
the succeeding century. TIk catsea were many, but, 
as Mr Lindsay has observed, the prime impuism were 
two— in the idealktie aphecc, Rotiaseauism and all the 
goiptlof the Rights of Man; and in the material sphere, 
Ae Industrial Revolutton. A&er a life brief indeed by 
comparison with the systems which piecedtd it, it is 
now aaaailed by a Urge aection of humanity as mis- 
chieniiB in practice a^ false ia’dteoiy. The supreme 
issue for UB(o-day is whether the Cemoaatic Century 
b to be oniy ainthet paieruhesb in the history ctf 
govemmetit, or whether it will prove to Ipe an infant 
which b DOW passing thror^ one of the maladies of 
duldhaod and which, hy deyeloping its resiitince to 
the germs of disease, will be the itranger and healthier 
in maturicy. Democrat will have failed if it werrfy 
survives ibis wati u must emerge better and saner than 
it was before, or it wiQ mi|y stagger on to another and 
perhaps mote fbmIdaUe ctm. For that reason it n 
necessary to be clear in oar minds what we fight, not 
merely to preserve, hut to enlarge and to ameliorate. 

Aa^^tkediSavstistapftlBlk^s^f^eBWCmj' 
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DEMOCRACY AND TI-IE INDIVIDUA.*^ 
and of what Mr L'ndsa; calk its "operative ideals,” 
we can, I think, diati^gnMi certain characteristics 
which arc essential to itacuMxjttiin afld to its working. 
In stating them, I am painfnllj aware that I shall be 
perpetuating commonplaoea; but It is sometimes 
salutary to review our daSy pl^tuda in order to dis- 
cover, if we can;wbat werea% mean by them, instead 
of repeitiiig them >Wr fiuce of habit without 
pausing to inquire whether dwy mean anything at all 

POUnCAL EQUALITT 

The literal’ equality of men, in mind, body, and 
attainments, ie so mim&sdy contrary to oqKtience 
and obeervwtioa that nobody nowadays would serious- 
ly maintain h aa the fbondalion of democratic faith. 
Aristotle regarded it as the most fatal of fallataa, 
certain to deliver democracy iatothehandsof oligarchy 
or tyrany. Biolagieilly, men are, always have been, 
and probably always will be, profoundly unequal; and 
no society can ever hope to be w composed tbt every 
citizen nukes as valuibleacoatribution to its corporate 
life as every other. The 'mystical' equality of men is a 
wholly diffemit concqrtkn. It means that every dci- 
aen, od whatever capacity, ia entitled to what a German 
jurist calls "coDsideratmt'' {Athitn) from all other 
members of sode^. Stroi^ or weak, efective or non- 
eSective, he is to be reptded as deserving such oppor- 
tunides of self-development m he is capable of grasp- 
ing, or even sheer proteedon and subsistence if he is 
inupable, through natural defects or undeaeived mis- 
fortunes, of nuiniainiiig ai^ foothold for himself in 
lodety. This vkw,. that lie human bdng, merely 
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POLITICAL EQUALITT 
becuise he is such, (K»aasc« a quality trhicli is worth 
safeguarding for its onn sake is dearly a matter of 
&ith, or hope, or dtari^, or all three. It caimot be 
justified on grounds tt naterialiidc logic or ex- 
pediency. If we were to govern society on purely 
bi^ogical priociplea, we ahtnild destroy or sterilize 
all our defectivea and recalatnnta— as some, indeed, 
would have ua do. Except io the case of the most 
heinoua ofiendets, who hm themselves violated the 
saoetity of indivUuality ai^ of whom it ia neceiiaiy 
to make the extreme example, democratic instinct 
uneriy revolta from any eo^ drastic physiological 
decimation. Indeed, dna iastmet is so streng that we 
still hesitate to take fnm the victim of incurable ill- 
ness and mercikas pain his last spark of life. Our 
‘reaped for human hfe’ is not baaed on honor or alarm 
at the physical otinctioB trfan organismi thetngedis 
of aaidenc and disease, grimduugh they nre, we must 
accept, for life would be imofenhle if we were for ever 
mouraing them; indeed, we seem to regard with 
singular equznimi^ the d^lorable wastage of life 
every day upon our higinrays. The life which we 
aespect is not merely the acdntiiig force of an animate 
biped; it is the quintessence of an individual creature. 

In tetma of tdigioa it is die integument of a soul; 
and this staning-poini of demomey b doubtless rt- 
ligfoua in origin. I suppose then ha never been a timt 
in the history of Chrudam^wlKn the equality of souls 
was not a fundamental «^e of foiih, though there 
have been many times when it must have been difficult 
to carry into pnetice. It cannot have been easy for a 
proud medie^ prelate to believe sincerely thd Jack 

12 



POLmcSlL EQUALITY 
Cade’i soul was resUyequ^ with his (nm in the sight of 
Cod; and doctrines of dediM ud many other exclu- 
sive dogmas have oftet gone dangcrovsly near to eatab- 
Ushi&g an aristocracy tdsosle. (^iitianity itself, how- 
ever, buih upon the life of acarpenter’s son, has always 
been the religion of the Comnon Man and the hope of 
the Depressed Classes cai^ in the toils of status. The 
Lord’s Prayer ia the Common Man's prayer, and no- 
thing is more insistent in the Coipels than condemna- 
tion of diePharisate^'of tiding one’s own soul as 
better than the souls of other men. Frailties of the flesh 
could always look for mei^, but not this hisck sin of 
the spirit 

Bqualicariao doarinei, however, were not conimed 
to Christianity. Througfainit tk ages phibaophca had 
pondered upon the ineqaaliuea among men, and es> 
pecially upon the anom^ of slavery. The greatest of 
Roman jurists, Ulpian, antidpated Rousseau in laying 
down that by the Liwof Nature all men were bomfeee, 
though by tlw Law of Nariens some were bom slaves. 
Ulpian, however, had very little following in this doc- 
trine, and the majority Roman jurists did not da- 
tinguish between the Law of Nature and the Law of 
Nations. When, in the Christian era, the Law of 
Nature became the Law of God, Chriitianity accepted 
chattel alavety aa an inevitable institution of society. 
Yet it was undoubtedly is die name of Christiania that 
Wilberfocce and his feUowen led the crusade against 
slavery and, in the long run, expelled it from the 
Western World This had become possible because, 
more than a century before, the I^iten congrega- 
tions had made the juncriim between Christian' and 
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POLITICAL EQUALmr 
political equalitarianiam. It in the foim of the 
Fortaa 'priesthood of all belieren’ that political 
democracy first found ks way to MaaachusetU. Far 
south of it, men of faith like William Penn, Lord 
Baldmoie, and Gcneol (^kritorpe, also sought new 
realms of liberty and toloarion, and their idealism 
proved to be not moe^ letany-eyed'. The soil was 
fertile for Jefferson's venkm of Rouaseaiiiain when at 
last the seed, long stored, stt ready to plant. 

Thus the 'myatical' hitman soul of theobgy and 
philosophy became the 'literal' Common Man of 
democracy, and 'rite woHd began to look fonvard to 
new poaaibiittiea instead of backwards to lost beari* 
tudes. We hear much of this Common Msn tD>day. 
Since be aharea in the govenusent of himself and hit 
fellowi, we hope to iindin h}>n sot merely the dignity 
of personality, but sane measure of wMom which 
liti him for rule. In the past be has, on the whole, been 
underrated by hia inieUectual 'bettets'. To>day it ie 
sealed that he may have a faculty of judgement and 
a practical sagacity vhUi are not to be messuxed in 
terms of examiitftioiis, certiffcates, and diplomai. The 
juryman ia not usually as ‘dew' a person ai the learned 
ju^ and the learned coQDsd, but OUT lew has not been 
nuaguided in believing tint the jujyiiiu)'i point of 
view contributes somethin to the final issue which 
bewigged heads cannot alw^ supply. Samuel Butler 
wu far from being a CcBrantHi Man; he was, indeed, 
one of Che most uncomaon men of the nineteenth 
century but he never tired insisting on the in* 
sufSdeocy of sheer reason to direct human affaira and 
on the ultimate neoeasity for a kind of intuitionai wis* 
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dom which seema to have Kitte itladoo to intellectual 
equipment ‘Clevernen' n too often merely a glibnees 
of and u idiom of vit; any dwellet in the aca- 
demic grove knovn that it be totally unrelated to 

any true diacenunent. He know, too, that much which 
passea as ‘learning', and wluch, by its merephraaeology 
would completely baffle the inaitioilate Cammon 
Man, is not only sterile bnt ia really the ptodua of a 
very inferior and unexactiDg mental proceas. Many a 
Smrii of learning’ is a Car less tmpoiing product of 
huiaui activity thatt the tmodiwork of a crafts- 
fflin in the utilitiea oflife. f doitot Imow, and I sup- 
pose that nobody knows, how a brain worb nor what- 
eompoaea its quality but I am sure that its mere grey 
maner bears no neccssiiy proportion to the contribu- 
tion it can make to aeniible human action. The tareit 
of gifts, and the true human wisdom, is to distmguish 
between the eueatUl ud the inessentiil in sny given 
irtuttioir, and It is a gift vAich may be found in the 
humblest of men and may be lacking under the loftiest 
of brows. 

These merits wc can lookfbr, or at least hope for, in 
(he Common Min pi a nuMkro civilized community; 
but, we must not expea mo mdeh of him. I seem to 
detea in a good deal of pment-d^ writing a tendency 
to depia him somewhat more than life-size. There 
was once an Economic Mio, and he turned out to be 
a figment. We must beware lest our Common Man 
bec^ a creature of romaiNic ima^ition. He has his 
manifeit fnihis. He is oftei the victim of his emo- 
tions. In sitnadona wfaidi require not only dhpassion- 
ate ju^ement, but clow and swtained reasoning, he 
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may be unequal to the eSoit. It u difficoh hr him to 
dissociate his judgement from his self-interest. Above 
all, when he merges into thehfsn oE the Crowd, he is 
dangerously sug^iWe, e^ccially under the moun- 
tainous impao of modem mechanical means of per- 
suasion, He ia neither hero nor cad, and all our ol- 
ciilations will err if we eapcct him invariably to behave 
as the one or the other. If I were looking for a far juster 
'picture of him than I fiod in many political theoristt, I 
afaouM tum-'quin, m doubt, tWugh penonai pre- 
dlspoakioa— to the Average Reasonable Man of 
English law. But that is another story— a story based 
on coicuriea of acquaintance with him in every con- 
ceivable relationship of life. 

PBUONAL BaspoNsniun or the inpividoai. por 

fibvsiNUEMT 

Deoocticy, then, must lave oznmon sense from 
the Common Maiq and owuncH) sense may be found 
in tl)e man who caniiot read and write, just aa it may be 
lacking In the man who can read and write in all the 
tongue* of men tod logde. this doa not mean that 
a mac ia lAtfy to be wiae because be cannot ichI or 
write. The probability is dial be will be all the wiser if 
he has the opportunity tdenlaiging his knowledge and 
developing the rous^ of his mind. Grace is not at 
any man's command, but die means, of gran at least 
help towards sslvarion. All dcmooitic systems, there- 
fore, lay empharif on education, with a* wide an ex- 
tension as possible overdl danes of society, and with 
opportumries of advancement for those who show 
capacity above the average. Education cannot, of itse]/ 
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done, nuke a good man at a vise man; but it is a 
reasonable aisumptian .that (he spread of knowledge 
and the disdpUne of the intelligcnee mil improTc the 
capacity of the avenge dtizeii for bis fiactional share 
in aelf-gove^pment. 

It goes without saying that ^is education mutt be 
free. I do not mesn free in the monetary aene^ while 
it is clear that a great measure gratuitous education 
must be available in a iaige community with varying 
standatdsofwealth, Ido Mt believe thu all education 
of all grades should be obtainable without cost, and I 
cert^y do not believe that all education should be 
standardised (as is now threatened in some quartets) 
according to a Depattmmtal pattern, There is no 
vinue in mere quantity of teaching. I have the gieatest 
Ripea for Aowriean eduoiian, and some little ex- 
perience of it, but I fear dsat it has been too easily 
assumed in the United Sute that the whole problem 
of democratic intelligence can be solved by merely 
diftribuliiig free educatioo— «r wiat pases under that 
name— to everybody. A recent eumination conducted 
by the New Timer antoBg 7,1X10 college freshmen 

exhibited almost unbeKevible ignonnee of elemen- 
taty facts of Ameiican lustory, and caused much 
searching of heart about de whole nitioiul policy in 
education. Mass-produced pedagogy is not Question 
but the very andtheait of h, for instnd of training a 
mind to th^, it fits it oa^, as a becd-mind, not to 
think. 

But education must be free intellectually, for there 
is no bondage of imnd os sprit mote nimoua than the 
'inspired’ indoctriiiatioa of the young which is now 
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practised b; totalitum e^attins. Hoir br the State 
should exercise a cenaor^oeet educational methods 
and doctrines is a problem which involves the whole 
quesUon of liberqr of optakMi; and that, for the mo- 
ment, I postpone, There aieafew ichoob in this coun- 
try whi^, in the opioim of many, ate adminbly de- 
signed to turn out bad dtizena. Most of ua believe that 
it is better to let them try dteir experiments than to 
dragoon them; but however 4eiDOcntic a state were, 
there ml^ well be a point bqrrmd which eccentricity 
of education could not safi^ be allowed to go. 

Spiritually, education exisa for the good of tlie 
dtixeo'a own individuality-Khe prime conaidemtion 
of democracy; political^, it exists, or ought to exist, in 
order to aticogthen his tense rsponsibility to the 
coffifflunity—in a word, to tnalie bin a better member 
ofabettetnujority.Dls^muatawtitademoctaq’iD 
which the individual dndaims responsibility for his 
share in goveninent The iseritable result of that 
temper of mind b that government passes into the 
haodi of profeaioni] polhkiaDs, and corruption and 
maladmimitiation invariibfyhdlow. One of the most 
distiesuhg fatiirea of modOT France has been that 
many an average decent and intelli^nt citizen hai 
regaled politics with distaiie, often with contempt, 
and nearly always with reslgiBticn, is i game of low 
cunning for profesuonal a^entureri. From leugna- 
tion he often paased to qti^ detachment or impotent 
hittemeis; what could hr, a single unit, do agajnst a 
whole system so deepty entreocbedl (tee can sym- 
pathize with his helplessness and one 'may be as 
powerless as himself to luggttt the infallible remedy; 
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but what is certun ia that once that diaaccord has 
grown up between lepreaenttd and representative, and 
once it has been accepted widi su^eseiB or despair, 
catastrophe is foredoomed. Thu problem of the weak 
elector and the powerful {Hofessional ia a conatant 
danger of repres^tive ajvtems. Nothing can soh« it 
euept a unity of public qsnion and a sense of per- 
sonal responaibility vhidi eiery i«ana t>f educadoo 
and idf-cullivatiofl muit be used to promote. 

Responsibility, and not stdely privStge. The penalty 
of our great advances in 'social services’ has been that 
'too much emphasta has been laid on the claim of the 
individual on the communi^ and too little oai his own 
duty and power of co n trib ulku i to it In many of the 
Plans whidi now pulldate in a speculative post-wa; 
world there is the tame duporportioD. We all hope for 
a better world, but it certainly wiU not be an easy one, 
and it will not even be a btito’ one without effort and 
cost from all according to capadty. The insistence on 
privil^ without respoodnlity has undoubtedly 
been, in our generation, a vb tkness which hu made it 
eaiy for fobe prophets topoutiooin on the'flabbinaia' 
of demociacia and to naue rii^g appeals to youth 
to choose the hanler but otoreheroic way of send ce and 
sacrifice. While we believe that the price of that service 
as interpreted by Faeciam it intolerable to the free 
individual, we should not acderatimate the power of 
tHb appeal. It has always stnid a more responsive 
chord than the invitatioa to comfort and indulgence. 
“Take my yoke upon you" has been the call not only 
of Chiiadanity, but of all great religious leaders. 
Democrary, to be healtby, must o&r not only 
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rewards, but tas^. Benthaa misread human nature in 
suppo^ that mao alwajn desires pleuure^d always 
recoils from pain. 

The senae of reeponsibiligrinBritiahioaety has not 
been confioed to tte political ^here. No eleruiit in it 
haa been more salutary the amount and vaiie^ 
of voluntary service iriuch has been given in every 
Und of ao^ acti^. It is tmpatalleled in the worl^ 
Not the least part ci it has came fnm the so-call^ 
'leiiured-cUai whichit isnotrthe {ishiontO ^gard (so 
far aa it lurvives) aa an exocsctnce of dionea and para- 
sites. There is a real dar^, in many of the plana which 
are now put forward, that miidt if not all of this un- 
rewarded lerviee may pass into die hands, in the namp 
,of ‘oigaiuzstiooj of Government officials. If this 
ever cornea to pass, not (m!y will democntic life 
suffer I grsve dedioe of dut very ‘efficiebcy’ which 
regimentation ianntended to promote, but >fHTi>thtng 
vi^ will have gone out of dw spirit of citittnihip in 
thh oation-an indiapensable ingredient, as i belim, 
in the sodal cement out particular kind of demo- 
cr^. 

SEPISENTATIVE GOVERNSIBNT AND FBIB ELECTION 

No modem democracy can, like that of Athena, 
place the final reaponsilnE^ for govemitieDt in the 
hands of the entire assembled people. Size and geo- 
graphy alone prevent this; but even If it were pra^ic- 
able, would it be desirable? I bdieve not, because 
there is abundant warning evidence that man in the 
maa, especially under sisater influences, easily 
become a creature of passion and not of reason. 
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Demociacy, in the “sum'* tecie, stands in 
danger of degenerating into nkt the Greeks called 
ochlocracy, or mob-govemiDent; and Greek history 
itself provided only too many examples of this ten- 
dency and' its grlevoos coosequenees. All modem 
democradca therefore depend on rcpfcseniation 
based upon a vide francliis^ and the expedient of the. 
referendum has not proved etccesaful except in small, 
compact conunuiuties; vrtule the Dictators have re- 
peatedly shown that ^ idefaische, matquending as 
the General Will, can, tqr qnical machination, he the 
very oegadon of deinocrii^. 

Three probletns preient dxmselvcs: (1) who are the 
best represeotitivesi (2) how are they to be foundi 
(3) what is their true fooedon when they hsve'been 
found! 

(1) Theoretically, die repmentalives in i dein> 
cntic state should be eiil^ of two groups those 
memben of the conununityirtioheve hm selected by 
their felbw-citizeiia for Ibdr conspicuous qualitiea d 
wisdom, probity, and leadeiahip— a sort of Platonic 
aristocracy of natural rulets: simply a 'croes-secrion’ 
of average abiUty representing, a comprebensively a 
possible, all the difereac giada of interest, int^i- 
gcnce, and avocatfon in the community. We ill know 
that in practice 'ropiesentalive' laeinblia do not 
answer eaaedy to either of thae dacriptioos. No 
democratic state would seriously claim that ha Lovrer 
Chambet consists entii^.of a First 'Eleven of brains 
and virtue. Not only would s public of Common Men 
be extremely uncomfortable under such an esoteric 
rule, but (Plato notwithstanding) there is no adequate 
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I 15 PRE 8 ENTATIVB GOVERNMENT 
evidence that br^ and finue are in <be»edvt$ 
suSdot for good goveraincQt. Other and more 
earthy qualities are sometfacs necesiaty, eapeciajly 
a faculty far cofflpnunbe which net always 
accord with rigid principle or perfect logic. On the 
other hand, no denacrade state would cIaun,arwould 
wlah to cliiin— indeed, It would resent the suggestion 
^hat ita Lower Chamber was Ifhc a jury selected by 
letandconsisting solely of average men. V^itahealthy 
dpnoaacyaeemstogpt— ttaUeve&ts.in£ii|ltiid and 
Americs-^s an assembly (cniiiting far the most part 
afmenddiAitelyahovc(lMavengemtalint,eKpetience, 
^gd ‘atake in tne oiiintiy’, and for the rest, as to one 
small pan, of meo not abm die average in any of these 
respects and, as W the soallest pan of all, of oieo 
definitely pre«eimoeot k ittanunentB, ambition, and 
ieidenhjp. Ido not think Ast democracy can hope far 
a better blend thu this, and it is impossible to Isy 
down any imnriable pikc^ls about ^e proportioDi 
of theoi^nary and the omaordinaiy in ^s mixture, 
nor abeut the means by which it can be mijotained.. 
All must depend on the n^uerioiB spirit ailed public 
opiiuoo. As I hpve said, tlw peatest misfonune which 
cm happen to a democrat is that decpgt ireiage 
opinioo should disioterea itself in the representative 
process and allow power tsfassiofa the hajidsofpro* 
feiriooals who use the demoastic nscbinery only for 
their own ends. 

Aaeilous practical difScuity in modem eomtnunities 
is the age of the r^ieseirtstiye and bis means of livdir 
hood. In youth and middle ^ mostmen are eatablisb- 
itg their pontion in Ufa gndcaa lilbrd neither the time 
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norite enqjgy Ml PulUxipotaiy iJptieiBid/Dr^Iftlie 
anxietiea and exertiona of ekctioni. Financial inde- 
pendence becomes, and is Uk^ in future to become, 
nwre and Qiore rare as inccanea dtrjndle under taxation 
and inherited mdth is dniimihed by death dudes, 
Whatever eoUectiviatvguineiUa may be ui^ against 
a leisufed clau— honem ‘undemocratis’ it be 
conudered— its extinctun depriva democracy of n 
reaervoir c£ repfcaentitivea wim have aerved it well in 
the put The altemativo toil are either an Areopagus 
of ^erly men who have tnsle ihimselrea financially 
secure by many yeirs oflBnl and exhauiting wwk, or 
the pai^nent of -a ‘livii^ vage\ anph aa haa been 
established in the United States, for sU metnben. In 
England, m have adopted the compiomite of paying 
an boaoraiiun trilich can hsaly maintain thoK 
representatives who need h most, and which only 
covets, or helps to cover, the eustomary expensa and 
beoevolencea of those whh independent incooiei. ]t Jy 
not tempting enough in itself to have attracted, up to 
<he presenteiffle, any veiy large daia of ibue prods- 
aional politicians, conunoo enough in some countris, 
who 'live on the game'; and, fortunately, the trididon 
of Britiah politia hai, lo for, diicouiiged the acquiai- 
tioD en ai^ large scale of thpse ill-gotten gains wljich 
have aocompanled profeswonalism in some deinocra- 
cies. Thepresauce, however, eftconDmicequalkarion- 
ism, and the uncertahtinpr private and ptfoiic econo- 
mic conations after the present war, raise grave doubts 
about the quality and «»»nt ofoer representadves in the 
future. There ^ve beeo kiid complaints about the 
absence of youth from the nnb of our repreientatirs 
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and leaden ia the inter-war^ean, and our Prime Mio- 
istcr U a man approadong the allotted span. Unhappily 
it cannot be daimed tiM idterc youth has be^ in 
command in other cotuurie^ during that period, it has 
contributed notably to wiae gorenunent or temperate 
ideal^ but a democratic asacmhly ia certainly the 
poorer if it does not contain an adequate element of the 
younger genention, Nodung, on the other hand, could 
be vatse for democracy tWi a claia of compatatively 
young men who are arttaded to politia by what they 
can get out of it It would be foolish to venture on 
prophecy, and our race haa aot yet lost its gift for 
finding the middle way; botitisdificult not to be per- 
turbed by what seem to be die probable alternatives of 
the future— on the one hand, aconaiderable growth of 
the purely profeaaiosal dass of politidans, ffi6 in- 
creased enuhimeota and opportunities of profit, or, 
on the other hand, a Saob^rim of elder stateanicn 
ripe in experience and tiAet b judgment, but not 
reaiEly respoouve to be needs of chatting timet. 

(2) The tendency of all moden democncy is to- 
ward! unhenal auiSrage. It took nearly a century, 
even after the Refonn Act, to complete itself in Eng- 
land. It ia impossible to wsj that unce the final atage 
was reached the prestige of lUiament has mcnased 
or that it has become more tnity representative of the 
will of the nation than it was fifty years ago. All are 
agreed that its capad^ for pradudng men of marii has 
diminished, andthatb the inter-war years our policy 
and status suffered severely from this lack, whi^ the 
ravages of the lint World War among our ‘promising 
young men' are hardly eu&aem to explam. Are these 
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matters of pure coinddenoe? Has £be ‘flapper vote’ 
really etro^diened the hand of democracy? As an 
exlubition of demoontic methods, a general election in 
Englafld,or aPreddquial decdonin the United States, 
is a depresiing apectacie. a universal electorate 
the technique is near^ always the same— to scale 
down the appeal to die lowest intelligence, to aub- 
athute skigaa and catdtword for reaaoning, and 
to obscure the true naues uadet any aidewinda or 
itrelevandea which are likely to catch emotion and 
p^'udice rather than roaon. Ail party agents accept 
these methods as mactera of course; a great many 
Common Men aee thimi^ them, and either laugh at 
them or are irritated diem, but a great many other 
Common' Men are ddnded ^ them. Anybody who 
baa ever attended a Par^ Convention in the United 
States needs all his faith to teuin reaped for 'govern, 
meat of the people, by the people, and for the people. 
Again, it is a commonpiaoetssay that there are often, 
in modem aodepes, issues to be decided wluch the 
free and independent elector cannot really understand. 
The secrets and intrkades of forngn policy are hid* 
den not only ftom the electoiate, but fram Parliament 
itself, and sometimes erai from members of the 
Government. How many Common, or even Uncom- 
mon, Men ate qualified to jodge of the beet financial 
and fiscal policy for a country at a time of crisis? To a 
great i^ny of us, the Gold Standard is a lugubrious 
joke. In the great ernis of 1931, the Government 
could only lay; "We cannot hope to explain this dis- 
ease to you in terms iriiich yw will understand; if 
you trust as at all, you muit trust us implicitly to 
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find the belt remedy we can; therefore, give us a 
Doctor’s Mandate.” ittna cnmidered a high tribute 
to democracy that the patieot waa ready to submit, as 
an act of foith, to the creatmeM— and so, ia s^ ways, 
it was; but it was a strange comoentaiy on representa- 
tive inititutiona. 

Can democracy purge these deiogationi from its 
own dignity? When Mill ducuued the question of die 
suffrage in IBdl {RtprttautmGmnmeat) he was as 
emphade that the ahotiid be onneiaal (with a few 
obvious disquilificatiofis} as that it ihould net be 
equal. He argued, on the one hand, that there could 
never be a widely diffused icok of political respoti- 
aibility unleu the suffrage waa made available to all 
classes, and that the mere poaaeaeioo of the Ttanchise 
was a powerfol initrumeot of political educatioo; and 
that tbd diaiial of it to aqr considetabls numbtt of 
pereous (lodu^ng womea) must result not only in 
menu but io grievance. Qa the other hand, he re- 
garded "one man one vote” as both illogical and mis- 
chievoui, sod advoated plural voting on a bsMi, not of 
property or of privily but of "individuil mental 
superiority.” It must be confewd, however, that he 
waa vague and unconvincisg about the qualifications 
of those who, through the e»rcise of “superior 
functiema," should be pven plural voting power, his 
prmdpal tests were ocoiptfional (accordieg to the 
degree of responsibility and mrelligence involved) and 
educational', but his proposals were merely tentative 
and he admitted that he was not prepared to give them 
“a practical shape”— “nor ihould I wish to be bound 
by the particular proposals vriiidi I have mad£” One 
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could aot envjf the legtslimr who was confronted 
with the task of establishing tbe franchise on Mill’s 
intellectual basis, and h is (ffi&cnlt to believe that it 
would be entetiained bjr the prevailing demKratic 
mood, which is distniatftil, not without reasor*, of the 
‘high'biow’. Hie utmost that Mill could say of uni- 
versal and equal suffrage was that he “would not 
despair of it” If it secured pn^onkinal representation 
to Bunorities. He wu so much attached to the notion 
of a graduated franchise that he did not it even 
mattered greatly how many voms were vested in one 
individua], provided that ^ pfinnpU of graduation 
was maintained on luch abatis "a can be undentood 
and accepted by the general eonsdent* and under- 
statidmg” While he admoed, and perhaps even over- 
rated, the educational dect ttf the untmal suffrage 
in the United States, he deplored tbe conception and 
effeas of the American dMUbe "that any one man 
(with a white skin) is as good u any other.” Ibis 
uced he regarded as ‘'detrlmeDtal to nonl and in- 
tellectual esKllence.” There was nothing of ‘literal’ 
equality or of Rousseauism in Mill’s democratic hith, 
ardent though it was. 

Within OCR half-century, British democracy 
followed one of the paths wludi 1^1 bad pointed out, 
but cloxd the other. A series of extensions made the 
franchise, for all piactkal puipoeeo, univeisil, but, 
far &Dm developing the principle of plural votLig, 
legjalation gradually atxdi^d to mud of it'as al- 
ready existed. To-diy de IMvenity franchise is the 
only surviving example of the plural vote. For what it 
is worth, it is based on MflTs ifttellectusl qualiffcation; 
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bui many are uncon^ad diat h u jiutified either in 
duory or by rtaulta, and it» eqiectation of life seenu 
to be precarious. I hm already expressed doubt 
whether the power of the people, andthe prindpls of 
rep/esentatiop combined iridt leadenhip, hm grown 
in proportion to the sptcadof the suffrage; and I think 
it is equally open to queidDn whether the vote has had 
that educationil effect, and has given that stimulus to 
dvic duty, which Mill hoped for it. Toe pioporffon of 
voters at any election b still surpiisingly small. For 
many years the whole wodd was fascinated by the 
min^ comedy and usgedy of the struggle for 
woman’s suffrage in England. Women not only bit 
and soitdied a^ kicked, but (Eed for the holy cauae; 
men, too, martyred thanseivea; in the year 1913 I 
myself saw one of them neariy dnne to death by a mob. 
^^en at last the battle was won, tbe cencenion was 
made with the nuxlmum of Orhish illo^sliTy—not 
SI matter of right (whidt Mil] had prodaWd it to be 
even in ISbl), but as a Good Conduct Prize for loyal 
behanour during a war. Is the right, so dearly won, 
now greatly pii»d, and has it contributed notably to 
the itreng^ of democracy? Or his it been, like so 
many other things in Unvalued above its worth in the 
seeking and hdow its worth u the attaining? Ceitainly 
it is not exerdsed widi anydilng like the cnthioiaim 
with which it was pursued, and ^ere is little evince 
that it has influenced political (rends either for better 
or for worse. Women have shown no grest desire to 
send repmentatives of their own sex to Westminster 
and thoH few who have been chosen have not added 
eminently to the couasds of the nation, though h is 
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only fair to say that they have aot been below the aver* 
age of the opposite sex. In the United States, they 
hm been no more numenua or remarkable. This is 
n6t said by way of rqmadt crittciam, and is cer- 
tainly not meant to suggest that, if the suffrage is 
to be universal, wotiun have i»t an equal right to h 
with men; but it doea give cai<se for doubt whether the 
mere generality of votbg power will, as Mill seems to 
have believed, breed a sense of political raponaibility. 

la' any ‘filter’ of univeissl ivffnge pce^lel In the 
abstract, the nodon of indirect election baa much to 
commend it. With the objKt of finding the best 
representadvea in a crowded community, what could 
be more a^ble, in theoiy, than to appoint electors 
who, both by th^ own prcmd qualities and by the 
campcative pudty of numben, will be in a far 
better position to nuke a and judidous choice 
than the emotiotia! maaies? This, again, wu an idea 
which Mill carefully reviewed, and his habitual com- 
mon sense at onq; detected its two dangerous weak- 
neHei. It was, he said, too much to opect of the 
ordinary human nature of demomcy that men would 
be content to discharge this impotunt selective func- 
tion in a spirit of perfect dmdunent The ideal 
electors of this type would need “a seal for what ia 
right in the abstract, an imbioul principle of duty for. 
the sake of duty, which is possible only to persons of a 
rather high gt^ of cultivation, who, by the very 
possession of it, show that they may be and deserve to 
be, tnisledwitb political power in intore direct shaj)e." 
The other danger, even mote realistic, was the cor- 
ruption and intrigue to whidi a enall body of electors, 
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vnlasa mea of lingid&r probity, night bt exporod. 
Mill’a conriiuiaii, ^refne, aat that indktat eletjum 
me practicable only if dfptori ha 4 lonie a^ber 
important functian to perfem in ihe ccastitutionM 
system; and he cited as a SBCccaafiil example of this 
roethad <be Mleatian of aenaum in Amerwa'by the 
Stats le^sIatuMa. 

The few experiments iriueh demooacy hu maile in 
indirect^lectian have ihmra Mill'^ feats to have been 
well-founded. Even the one inaiance which he aingled 
out for admintien {nved to he impermanent. The 
ontatant praaure of ‘democratic’ oplnonled, in 1913, 
to the Sercnkeith Amendment of {he CoDstitution, 
by which fbeelectkin of aenatots was tnnafemd from 
the State legitlaturea to pepalar vote, ami, as is well 
knowatt it tsltea pl^ sipuiltaneously with the 
election effliembera ef mHouseof Reprceemetrves. 
If (he change hai not Improved tlm epidbty and status 
of nembem pf the Sepste (pnd | know of no pvideoce 
that it has done so), k does sot, on the other hand, 
i^ipearte have kwecedit, ed the Senate aAUremaiaB 
hy fu the mere influentlpi ^ two cbimbps jo the 
Ufdted States. A much moie conspicuous estunple of 
the Mure of the mdirect method wu me which had 
long beep visible even in b 0 ’s day, though’, atrengely 
enough, it djd not attract hii notice. The frimeiB of 
the Afflerican coiuUtutioii gave specially annpus 
thoyghf to the method of (jecdsg the PreeidenL If 
was considered esaeotial th^ he should be a person 
pip-enuneot in character and ilnlity, leit the large 
pawetp Vfsted in him ahonld becomp ^thpr 4 fiptiop 
«c vOs/aus}. Thn Sffvke adspltd vras of 
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«]ectoi^ cqlle|es in each State, ifipohttsd hy ptfukr 
£]pQ(}on, apd equal fai mimbcF to the repRseotalms 
vhich the State leat “to Cosgreu. The eleetora wre 
intended to be entire^ uapwlitl peraona, not Aem- 
e^lvea (pejnfme ci CongRtt, nsr the holders of any 
federal offiix-^ ahiHt, om» frith pe axe to grind in 
the aeleaion of the qualified parson for the 
highot fuQcdon irt 'the et^nmunity. The fomdeta 
bdiewd that they bad really wlyed the problem, and, 
aa ve may leam fimn TiePtdndut, there ms »o part 
of their bandhtoric qf irit^ they were mote proud 
than (hif ingeoiova and attnctive otpedienc. Bat 
alirtoat fcom the ^ratkbmhe down. Tho&offiiuation 
of George Waihington waa practically uncontiated 
and the electors hid an mf tash; hut with the third 
Preddeotial campaign in 1^ die fetors npidly 
degeoented into party leprcsentitim. They ham 
rematoedno evpr aipae and n)*day they are no more 
than Gonduk-fripes of a popular Tofe cfowKd and ' 
regiatered on liaea. Not only hai the’ intention 
of the ccqstitutfoa been fnutated, but the arrange 
result ii a Freeidential elecdcn which, tbou^ popular, 
ia neither dsect nor indirect Smee the actual, final 
electloi) is by States, H may happen, and indeed it has 
happened, with thegreic dkparity of pppidafions 

in various States, a Preudent may be ejected by a 
minori^ of the total nfunber«f vqters throughout the 
nafioiL 


Were there any dita, it would be intereatiiig to 
Specilate whether the average quality of American 
iWidents wauld have bean better or ^rse than It 
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tion had been fiiliilled; but, aince the expirimHitlias 
nerer really been made, theie is no mddence on jvhich 
to bue coneluMqna. Not j» jnvch'^dence tp be 
foHn<r among other modem democracies. Tlie French 
constitution provides « smiewhai elabetate eKsmfjJe 
of the indirect method in die eleoliitQ of the seiKtp, 
trhidi is appointed bjeleattral colleges consisting, in 
each Department, of the 7>epulvs A>r that division, 
sitting with representstins &oin the Coiwdls of the 
Department, the Jtrmditttmtnti, and i>f the am- 
matt. Opiniona differ about theaucceasi>f the ^stern. 
If the Utendon of the comjSndon wfi to 'enauie a 
tpecia] quality of gravi^ and stalEinaBahip in the 
Second Cha^r, it has not bm resliaed in any 
narked d^ree. The Senate haa played a r^p^ctable, 
but hprdly a dtsiinguiphed, part in French politics, its 
main uae^nesa being the m^ive function pf a bnke 
on has^ or inteopesKe actson. E\'ea this merit, in the 
opudon of some obaerrev, has been deariy bought at 
ihecoet of<be ioCRgne^iiot to put it asy lower) which 
is said to surround the colh^ate elections. 

It would scon, thea, thot a ‘filter' of die popular 
vota, even if it be approved m theory, is difficult to 
establish an any safi^sccoiy 1»sis, end that it is not 
apppptable to modcv dcmoGnllc sentiment. My own 
belief is thtt it has aoc yet lecmved as Touch attention 
as it deservesfnmdeiapcn^.iDd that, in the abstract, 
]j)P priosiples laid dpwn by >19 still hold gtiod; but 1 
imut confess to feeling ahnosf insuperable difficulty 
in allying them oc in si^sting any atandard by 
tThiap phuil ypllng pooM be made to commeRd itself 
to an <lectonte now vedded to the dogma of “one 
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nan to count as one an^ not more than one.” Since 
pphjka h ‘the ait of the passible', linle is to gained 

by jidvot^tJngiMthpdi jfKdth^ve no pffcrffsl cJmce 
of attainineot; and tse are ^refore thrown back on 
hopes dut denuieracjr vnll, l^itBoncn evolution, abate 

the grave yeakAesset vHiidt spv mr the pppidar YPte 

and the meaiia of woinng k. Its nunifat that sudi 
hopa canherealiiedofliybjthepnigrettivefaisingand 
stsngthening of the avenge ipidligeBce, vitality, hu| 
dvieienssaftbeiiidlvidail— aptocaniQwhichsdua• 
doA mut play dhe leading pan. 

^3) Demoaae^pKteiUB ^eternal paradox, whidh 
givea an easy handle re its criticSj that m all ths most 
ifflportsnt issues of garenuneat the represensstiye 
asaemUy, ia order to te efficient, ceaui to exeicup 
any repeeaentative functioiL There ii no greater iasut 
which any aatioa has ts jkeide than that of peace or 
war. Kobody auggnsM that it ahquld be submitted tp i 
reftreodiuni it is not «veR subkiiitid to thoi ripre* 
suitacrre assembly itsel£ In many great inues of 
national policy, a gpvetftmpiit coastantly baa to fedre 
rsiponubilkiea whkh it would not dare to refer to 
popular dedaion; and during ajine of emeigeDcy, Itia, 
(brail piacdcal purposes, autocratic. 

Nobody nowadays hohk die theory of the literal 
'mandate', or beKevei that the representativ^iscnerely 
a grampphone record pf 1& Master’s Voice. Burke 
put the posidoo, as long ago as 1774, to the electoisAf 
Bristol, in words whieh hm been consowtly quoted: 

"Parligiuept is not p congren of unhsnadprs firem 
different and hostile mtercsts; which interests each 
must maintaa, as an agent and tdjiocate, against 
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other a^ts and advocatea; hut Parliament ia a 4 le- 
Kberative atsemhlj of one natkm, with oqp Ji^rest, 
that-of the whole; where not local ptupoMS, not local 
prejudices ought tp guid^ but the general jood, te- 
Bultiog from the general nason of the tfbole. You 
choose ameinber indeed; but when you have chosen 
him, he is rut nanber of firiaiol, but he is a member 
ofl^liaiueK.” 

While Ouifce believed dhia to be the picture of true 
rppfreaentadve govemmeat, Rouateau interpreted it to 
p)Cai|thatdieBrip^nitiiea«asfrteonIjr|ttbe tkne 
i>f a general elecdon, and thereafter was a political 
aUve. We know that to be uuntiue as it would be false 
t« suggeat (hat the dectark 'repreaented' in the sense 
that he haa constant eontnl over the thoughts and 
actions of hia repreaentatrve. We fall back on the 
principle tjjat, (f puM^P ojuoion is healthy, ijHapcqcy 
twUputintopowercitizeQswho, deciding collactivaly 
in any of the Innuinetabldsituetiont whid cannot be 
podsely foreseen, will act m a manner which reflpeb 
the general, informed and 'dsliheme spirit of the 
majority of the citiaens. Andagain we must eaphaMse 
that unleas that mdefinalde r/^pfirt ezista between 
the body of electors the individuals wfaiuh it 
chooses, Parliameatacy pvenimoU becomes naerely 
the playground of ambitions and of wh^ 

cails''diSerent and bostik intnsta.'.’ 

T. mnmgHTP 

A democncy, boww«, cumot be either vigorous 
or secnie if ki repreaentative assembly k a mere 
soandmg'boaril, It'rs alnndy a conuQfin aoh 80ine> 
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times a bitter aitatism of die democratic system that 
its topjrt$;Rt4tives (nostand^fpreij) (bfir actions not 
by their oim true judgement but ly vhich will 
lf»k well in the oohatitueu^. To the UudMlitician 
the two supreme abominationa aip either "Hb will 
Idle me i hundred wua" or *^ere ace no votes in 
iUe.” A hlimrd of telcgona to CangRumen is one 
of the f^TOurite ACthocb of ‘prcssido groups’ in 
Ameiicajwhetheritheatheii^midatiogsifectwiiidiis 
intended, erwhether is doetts itaelf byouer-emphaus, 
I am not qualified to e«y. One of the eoiuMnest 
itrieiaree cm ourgovenunest in the past gMenttioa, 
espedaVy in tfae matter of rtannament, haa been {hat 
our leadm did not lead and did not mtice suftcient 
effort to ‘educate pubKe opinion’. The coastant ciy 
has been; "We did not put men in power merdy 
to echo us, to uoothe tu, or even so pleaie ui; wo 
((f afd them w guldeus, to inform i», to warn us, sad 
if necessary to demand vopleaaait dutia of ui," 
Those who are mwjmir emimatic in these reproaches 
seldom stop to inqutro wfadher warnings fc^uld have 
been hoedol and whether the democratic public would 
have continued to follow expeoenta of the unpalatable 
truths vhidi are so rndsnt in retroapect. 

•Thefepresentative is alw^ w the (fifficuhyfhat if 
ivis too far in ndvanpe of public opinion, and if he 
adminisun too many sh^, he may lose ill further 
'Opportunhiea of 'eductfing' hie public, for Che ex- 
ceUent seasoa fhat hie pcfolk will threw himpntpf 
office. It may be h^c tobfccme a voice crying in the 
mideineas, b,ut it is not pructically efiecti^. It is not, 
'foet^DTe, ;hw3ya mere cosnidice yAudh prevents foe 
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poUtidan {rom snnoondng, in blunt tenne, ^it Jie 
realty believea if he kuHQ that it unpopular; he 

often has to tonsi^t hpjr he can lead publicopinion 
without (ettiiig it become Xante that it is bejng led. 
Thepfieceuia not oily exceed^y delicate, but often 
painfully slow^ and to a atatevoan ofatnog judgement 
it must often tas patience almost beyond eadunnce. 
In aoden times fheteiasoAioieinniaikable example 
qf it than Mr Ropapvelt’e h^dling of public opinion 
before Ameeka’t^ntryhtoibttnr. 

Hie dangers and conpIetilSes of thia proocaa, and 
the siowneta of ita tecQpo, are ahaurd and intolerable in 
tetajitarian theory. Reaotion against hachafingfettes 

has been in no small measure rtepcmiible for the eidt 
of what Dr Bather {Refitakn on GopmimnO calli 
“dbe emergent iodirldtinL” B« there la eometbVij 
deeper here than sevoU against tl« trammels and dcr 
lays of the democratis pnoess; for all dxtatomhip it 
iiaaed 01 the theory of the Uncomnen Man. It 
neoeasarily repudiates the idea of ‘repraseoktam’, for 
it is «f <ke essence of ibe Leader that he is not repre- 
septative, hut far above all od^ in quality aid apse- 
ity and even in- some tnystic power whi^ is almost 
supefbamBB. Jljs is the vety reason of his rnia inn. 
True, he is supposed to be die personiiiataca of die 
aoul xnd putpoae of a peoy^ and b that sense he is 
'Kpresentadie' of it; pot it ip not for any Common 
hjlpn, who valuea bii lifa or Uiet^, qaeatian fhe 
inteiptettnon whkhrlM Leadei may put upon nitiqnil 
or personal destby. A nept deal of Genun thought, 
fsi many a long d^, has been gr^mg towards this 
dant Afan; what it hat never hearty enyitagecl u the 
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i&eaiu 1)y jrliich one^«, and bw he is la be bpt 
Mthin bopnds, and saved- {ram the cpmiptiot of 
absolute power, <mce he kaa emerged. 

Hav far does demeoM? foeoary, or£ve& tolerate, 
the Emergent fndividnal^ TV Ea^aih, it it said, dis> 
trust politieUns who are ‘Veo ckvec;'' aifd JntPine of 
the newer Beitidi didituM^ma itvould almost seem 
that to be iOQspigioiialy above the avjtnge in educa- 
tion and inteHigeoee is a positive dlaalvtot^ge jn 
politica. Nevertheless, J bd^ it to be trua that tb 
^^jatby of a ^moeracy is to he judged largely by its 
capacity to produa leadeia aad to find the Man fpr the 
hiotnent. , 

We need not p back to Peiicltn, though hia nsae 
at oaceapcinga to (he mind; we can seethe Emergent 
Individual dear^ enough in the fityt and now the 
dldcst of mpdpn) demacraoo. A» w^bive seen, the 
quality of the American tVeudents hai, on (he average, 
been dissppotntlng by ccmparisni witfi the pains 
which the Camtitution toei to safeguard it; but R is 
rymtrkable how at eveiy great crisis in Americav 
histoiy, (he indiridual seems Ip have emerged. This 
cannot be pupp chance; there seems te he something 
in, the donoaatic system, and the raponsibUities 
»Uch it imposes, whish can make a man gaatei than 
himselC The Gcf eki had a piuverb: "OSk shews the 
man.” 0^, not power, and office, by denvadoR, ji a 
aoiiof sBvice; a dictator does not 'Itold office' .Lincok 
was fi&y-one when he was elected President; up to tbu 
time bis career bad been, if net ooe of actual fajfurf s 
and discouragements, veiwinlf undistinguished. The 
wer p ^eption of (be ‘lail-^ditter’ wu an iniub and a 
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challenge to ihe Somliecn gentleman. It is ene of the 
ssrvels pfUitenturevherediJs ni|igh*h;wn nui, 
is said to have had only onenthole day’s schooling, and 
most of vhov life had been spent inarcunutances of 
mental and physical rnidity, acquired a power of 
langu^ which on, 0 tUs day, stir men's hearts and 
miads. Whe, agam, could ttave |liiiftn>td in the een- 
Vfntumal, huindnim squite ctf hh>unt Yempq a 
Geaetal who could, by sheer tenacity at much as by 
nitire dhrewdnesi in the 4 eld, lead an iU-equipped 
ajid undisciplined forces at the head oLa nation fer 
from united, to vioory against a great Powtri la out 
own day, Mr Roosevelt, until he went to the labile 
Hsuae, and except for one severe phyuaal misfortune, 
had sailsd with loir winds upon em^ wattt^ com- 
peteni thcoi^ he was in all duties which fiHl tolte , ha 
had never pitted ag^ost the hurricane, and few 
dstectad in him the supreme navigator and goat ap> 
tain which he proved^ be in thelbur of the storm. 
We may come nearer Jnmn. ft is no dbseapeit to Mr 
Cburehill to say thateince, kn in'iifo and after many 
diiappointmeata, he has been oiled to the higbest 
offic^ he seems to hare grown to s aew sbtnre. He has 
dup(ayedqualitiesafgtav7^,ofbi|nosand, above pjl, 
of pstience which hare net always ben evident in 
him— qualities, indeed, (A vriuch, but a shoia time ago, 
many cf his crkip would hgvp declared hjm constipi- 
tionaly inopable. Office vW bitten u well as its 
sweets, shows the man. 

And yet nonecf these qvn wO ever the ‘emergent* 
Superman or the deified dtotor. They, and all th^ 
hind, have been the maityis as well as die dsifings sf 
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democn^. Noni hat escaped criticdam, feustratioD, or 
bitter hostility, one of these wb»m I Juve named died 
at the beassm’ilkaAdi and aJ! have died many H^tha in 
the implacable minda of their opponents. I obeerred 
not long ago that af olitwiin declucd it an admindble 
exomple cd democracy tbft dte Duke of Wellington 
had hie nmdaws brnkem Perhaps it tna e^Uy 
admirable (hat MlEam Pitt ao long itmained in tltt 
vildemeii while hit fcUmr-countrymen, like those of a 
century later, Kied to anassthctue hard lealjtiea with 
thinking. The owhaet, ingiadtudea, and 
ceprkes of popular tentimeot are a ad commeppuy 
on the (3enenl Will; but they are at Isail the price, 
heavy but not innderable, of itstraiat on petunal 
poner. Tto donocratie statesman is so deluded as to be 
uAeonsdoui of ihetp; aod tftMgb, no doubt, pertonal 
pniEminesoi Is, to some men, worth almost aoy cost, 
to a man of teaEsde sense theextreme precariotaneas 
of power, ^d the oaliapf tQuuice, oiisrepRsentation, 
and ingratitude— those toteseaief medicinal drmghti 
—nuke deinaciatie Icader^p no las a cne» tbm a 
prize. Under reitniata, neither prdbttioD nor 
aheer ability will suflice without a dommant sense of 
du^. Demonracy, saimd, miut pnduee not only 
the, dempcrstic erdlnary man, but the demnnatie 
extraordinary man. He cHBt ccmmand and he must 
serve, in one and the same motson; and there pm few 
tasks which n^iie higher gifts both of Tni pj ju^d of 
character, It is true that lus heedom of judgement and 
action are often han^red by the exigencies of service 
seldom, in politva, can a stateanungo sti^iglit ahead 
for the objecdvi on whidi be has decided, fbrthere are 
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alwaji qualjjiatlong to be m«de « ijefejtnce (0 tUs or 
that interest or bod]r of ojw^. Tie is alw^s com- 
prondsing and lecttoiSUng, and b) a man of luug will 
and dearvi^ these restf^ta myst often be hl^ine 
beyond bearing. They arc the ante so because it is 
oftm impossible for him to esplam hisuelf as fully as 
he could do jf the public ioitrest did oot often demand 
silence'. Once again the Tolalftanan pours scom upon 
and balances, deeming It absurd snd mia* 
'chievoya that thp true leader should be hamper in 
pace and policy by rastni&ta which his judgement 
rgecta. In democratic theory, however, (hit qrpe of 
patieose ia utterly esaenaal to die leader; it ia saiomatis 
that hia sole judgement however powerful, isjiever a 
suAcieat foundation of policy. The reaulling incm* 
Tfnlenccs are often grays, bn they are not top high 
a price for the vitd prkfsple of ic^ice Kohed w]th 
' power. Hie Pasident of du tJniled Stats poaaeaiea, 
by ihe constitution, remarkaHy eielensive powers, and 
inaimeafwar they are alrraat atartlipg Inlbolr scope; 
but any Pissident who b jdaonkally at loggerheads 
wiiti Cwgroa has ceased to be^ Inder of the nation, 
and it is not the least rf Mr }looieveh’s politiol 
achievements that, though oooitantly accused by his 
enepdea of '‘dictatoiahip,’' be baa, so avoided tjiat 

deadlock, which was so disastrous to Wood nsrWflsoi). 
1^ nuirehill ia not fhe moat submissive of men, and 
there have been times in his onpr when he has stood 
solitary in the attitude id dedance; bpt, linpp bp baa 
held hig'hot responaiUli^ ui the gravest hour, he 
has never departed from the principle that he is at dll 
tames the servant of tbp Housp pf Copimons. Xbis is 
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sincere dempcratic instinet; buf His dsp astute policy 
iot, as an old Failiamentariax, he tcII IcQorfs diat if 
he once departed bom that position, his influence 
with 'the House would be gone. There is nothing 
about which the House of ComntDM ii moiejeajous. 
On June 8th, 1H3, Mr ChuKhill gare to the House 
of Cominons a flarratm of achievcaeiM in which 
a note of pctsoitd conplaceacy might bsve been par- 
donable. It was no mere riietoric, but thp anthentic 
voice of democracy, wh^ spc^ in tis condluding 
words: 

“Let me record die fact diat this House, a democra- 
tic institution biied tgiontmivenal suflrage whichhu 
preserved its function and authority intast and on- 
diininiahed during die war, and has ^wn it cin 
(hange, ootrea, and sustain Govtrameats with n^ual 
conatMcy of putpoie, hat ^wed itself the foundation 
and iostrument for the wag^g »f successful war and 
‘ for the aafe^ of the State never suipased in modem 
or ancient times." 

Scc< no tKO men ace sliks, h is imposiibk to define 
the qualities which a de m ocntic conununity looks for 
ifi its leidera, still laa tode£i» that partioiar quality, 
or oombinacian of quilitiee, whicfa coastimtes 'appeal 
to the popular imagiaatioa’. The British public loves 
fuid hates all maimnc of ^erenr men and dhanoters, 
but, on -the whole, while its Puritan elements dia- 
ippcove the openly di srepu t a ble, it resembles poor 
Queen Guinerece in pepEnring ^ Lancplpt tp Sfog 
Arthur, for it lovsi ‘s toudi of earth’. All one can iiy 
is that democracy, if k ii to sunAve, must pcoduce the 
Unccspinon Man vd» understands and eema 
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Common Man, ■wiQi ait hk 'Ktalmessea aad strengths, 
As Mr Lindsay has {Hit it: “A modem democratif 
state is »nl^ possible h can combine appreciatioB ctf 
«kiil, Imowledge, and expcftnesi” (and msy we not 
adt^hancier and peiaociality?) “with ■ tererence for 
the common humanity of cnipiay people.'' There 
1 ms been iio.,mQre eignifiant synptom of the sickness 
of modem French democm^ than its failure to pro- 
duce true leaders and gfeat pcncmalitia; and we oun- 
selves have had no small cause for an»ety on the ssme 
iwK in the past twenty years. 

THB HAJORITV PBINOPLB 

“The majetity," cried Dr Stockmann in Ibsen's 
Enen^q^rAsPo^Is, “isaevtrnghti • 

' “Never, I say! That is one of those conveniicina] lies 
igainstwhicha free, thoughtful man Qust rebel. Who 
are they that make ap the majoiity of a country? Js it 
the wise men'oe (be famish? I tfairdt we must agree that 
the fboliab folk are, st present, in a terribly overwhelm- 
ing majocity aR around sod sbout ui the wide world 
over. But, devil (ake it, it can surely never he right that 
thefboliib ihouldrukovei the yiM Yes, yes, you can 
shout me down, b|K you cannot gainsay me. The 
majaricy has might— uohqipily— but rigid ithssnpt. 
I and a few others are right. The miq^rity is always 
righti” 

Hie most ardent democrat would hudly daim that 
the majority ia alwaysri^— certain^ not by any abia- 
late standard of tryth and error, wisdom and uinris- 
dmn. Democracy claBBS,fim, that the majerky, right 
or wrong, is entitled to ban its way, and second, that 
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on tbevliolo, though with mu^^ceptloiu, nujority 
opinion ticvs nanh « seaside and wotklble s^tion of 
most of tke practical puddema trf sodal life— that the 
commoB sense of the Canaum Mjn cpa' be trussed, 
in meat situttiqiu, to rentain sensible and to 6nd ex- 
pedients which will work beticr the derices 
and desiRB of pure ioteifigence or Olyinpian wis- 
dom. 

The fust of these prindplcg lequirei, as it leems to 
me, litde analysia or justification. There js muph dis- 
cuaion about the ^cal haait of majority 
—whether, foTexafiip]e,itreraon the force or coercion 
nMeh ii appded by sheet SKigk of numbers. 1 think ^ 
the answer is that the wUt of foe najotiiy is foe only 
practical means by ‘Wluch ai^ uiodatfon of human 
beings can be made to work, a^ I ahoold not be afraid 
of the principle that, in foe lat resort, it ii nude to 
work by auperior might. Hut would be an alanoing 
thoughrif itmeanc chatche wil of foe,Dujorityauat in 
an cases be imposed on minori^ by tha Big Stick; hut 
it is theesaence of denocrecy tbit this doa not nomulr 
ly happen, aince, sa we shall Ke, foe wiOof the nujoti^ 
is not merely arbitrary deminatiim, but, as nearly as 
possible, major opnion qualified by a great variety of 
mhui foasenta. If, hojrevcr, difieiuce qf view is, on 
any essemtal prin^ple, irreamcilable, then there is no 
course open but resort to coevion, andeither rebelliou 
or dvil war is the result. It is a testimony lo foe average 
efficacy of foe dcnuonricreetbodtlut thisa&nnatizri'o 
has been car^ and it is perin|Q not without lignilicaiux 
that its moat eonipicuous a^ most tragic ecample in 
foe niaeteezifo AmerictB Cisil War— 
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arose out of a principle fur.danaial to the whole fibre 
of democracy, that of human liberty. 

The will of the majority k uM only a conunooplace 
ia the daily a&irs of us a^ hut is really inherent in all 
lystems of gorcrnmeiit wluisoever. Not even despot- 
ism can ignore it. Sir Henry Maine longsinee expl(^ed 
the popular conceptioo the Oriental potentate as 
completely alnolutc and aibhraty, heia, in &ct, usually 
far more in bondage to custom and tradition than the 
oonatitutionil nwoireh, and very often hk peiaonal 
power u negligible. Thm ia no ruler on earth who la 
raised to a higher point of drificatim than the Emperor 
of Japan, and none iridi less power in the State. True, 
the real engrossers of power in a dapoiic system are 
oRea an oligarchy, caste, or jHietthmd; ahnys 
there it tbe poatihility of a ^cession of the Plel^ 
which cannot be disregarded even by tbe modern 
Dictator with all the and machine guaa at hia 
command, for he knows in h» heart that in the end not 
even these can prevail against tbe spirit of man. Even 
the expooenti of absolute sovereignty, not excluding 
Austin, recognized rite “fear of revDlulion” is an 
extia-consdtutiQiHlliniitatioaoa sovereignty, whether 
they condemned it, tike Hobbes, as a bt«^ of the 
Sodai Gmtrsct, or justified it, like Locke, as a term of 
it (Even Hobbes hesitatingly admitted that there 
were lome sovereign coamands which the subject 
would be juadlied in diaobtying.) Herbert Spencer 
{Tht Great Po&kal Supmtitim in Hie Man versus 
the State) offered a new version of the social contract, 
and one whicn it is auqwidt^ to find in the nineteenth 
century. The fidlacy, he ur^uf majority rule (which 
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be feared would become tbe greateit of all tynnaies) 
was its'assumptioD that die indiridual consented to 
abide by the decuian of tbe laajority in all matters 
without eiueption. On the contrary, said Spencer, 
there were some things in wfaidi any reasonable man 
would be prepared to accept the majority opinion, 
and others in which he never consent^, and 
poaaibly never would ooaaeat, to do anything, of the 
kind, ^xncer took as an iUoatration tbe position of a 
diarehddet with regatd to the memomidum and 
articles of a fommen-ial company. The choice of this 
example is suSidenc in itself u> show the artifidality 
of Spencer's reasoning, and iitdeed of moat theotim of 
the social contraei. There is no Bnabgy,.except by way 
of imperfect netaphK, bemsen the agreement of a 
ihareholder or other vohmBiy connetor and the 
portion of the citiMo in sodety. Tbe insupcnble 
difference it that the indivhlual ii not bom, and 
does not become a member ff a particular commu* 
nity, of his own free will, f^urs of speech apart, 
it U contfaty to plain fact to tonceive him as foimulst- 
isg or asseRting to the tenna on which he is prepared 
to become a dtisn. He doea not do so, as the satirist 
hu said, "in spite of all tenqnations To belong to other 
nationi,” and he does not enter into a ‘lease of life* in 
his cradle. The conditions of the io>caIled 'contract' 
are, for the moat part, predetemuDed, and therefore 
the notion of hit agreeing to tint or that cnnditxm of 
goremaient, at tbe very otoment when he bemmes 
subject to government, is mere £caon. Hiia, however, 
does not mean that for the test of his life he is the meie 
slave of the State, redoetd to tbe Old Order of 
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immutable itatiu, and without any independence of 
action or judgement; it meant only that hit freedom 
it emdsed within a certain aocial periphery which it 
not of hia own chooting, and which, if he dislikea it, he 
can either try to alter I 7 conadtutiond meant or 
exchange fo r another nadc^^, when be has reached 
maturhy. Thoi^h he remaiiu free to diuent to the 
utmost in he opinions, in mmten of conduct hit free- 
dom can never go to the point ttf^eedng and reaiadng 
the will of the majori^on the ground (which ia &lae 
in fact) that he never undcrook to accept it. Thus the 
'igreemeat to diffirr* la, m one sense, an agreement 
only by courtesy, since it iaiovolumaiy. 3ut in another 
and a very important R it voluntary, and 
moially justifiable, beeauaeitUapriDcipIeof behaviour 
which t^ average reaaondiie man learns, of bis own 
judgement, to approve and to adopt. Unloa be it a 
bigot or an exhiUtkiniK, Jtdm Styles’i own experienco 
teaches him, in the famous wc^ of Cromwell, to 
"think it poasiUe he may bemiataliEn,’’ or, even when 
he ia not convinced of that (and tome people are ex- 
tremely diOkult to coaviocetf the mere po^ility), to 
concede that degree oi con^romise which alone can 
prevemtoddlifefttxDbecotning ‘the war of every man 
upon every man*. If he b neither conviiutd nor ready 
to concede, then there it nofhiag Jbr him but coerdon. 
This ia average reasonable bdoviour the world over, 
wfaereva men are capable of fonning opinioiu of their 
own; but I think it can be daimed tnthout complac- 
ency that in a democratic coosauni^' mm learn more 
easily tbn elsewhere to agree to di 'er, and that the 
very process of agreement implies tli t concr .j)n is 
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voluntuy and not msde at &e wlnlaale sacrifice of 
indiridtul judgement. - 

Whatever interpretatioct, tiua, we place on the 
Ceneial Will, or even if we prefer not to add to its 
many and confusing inteipmationa, we can agree that 
no s^tem of goremmeni can really work if it violates 
theienrimenta or habitaoftiie majority of the governed 
(which is not the eame propositkin as the ficdon of the 
‘consent of the govened’^ and that in that sense the 
majority not only does Iwt mutt have its way in the long 
run. TThe akond principle is iiaudi more dubious. Is 
the majority generally right— not right in the abstract, 
ethicsl sense, but tight ae lepKseming the general 
seoic of the community concerning action and policy 
in any given aituadoni Huthe majori^ the ri^ not 
only to be right, but to bemot^l 
. Reason revola from the ootion that mete quiadty 
of opioioo cut give k aiqr pr^erty of rightneas or 
wisdom, especially in view of the many means of mass- 
suggestion and base appeal which show democracy 
at ita wont. W&have notieed, mo, the kind of false 
unanimity which can be produced by managed 
plebiicitei in totalitarian stats, if quantity were sU, 
the majority prindpk would be unattractive indeed. 
But it ii tte hope and thy Imat of the democratic 
method that the ptevaifing opinion shall reprsent a 
quality a well as a quantity— indeed, that ita quantity 
should exist only for die sake of a quality. As 
Barker has expicHed it: 

“Nor is the cause of Democracy a cause of number. 
It is not the worship of quantky: it is the worship of a 
quality— that qudity of die dmking and discoursing 
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mind which can dare to nise and to face ponflicting 
viewa of the Good, and to ae^by the way of diacuasion 
some agreed and accepted compromiae whereby a 
true (becauie general) oatima] will ii attained, as it 
cannot otherwise be, tod a national Good is secured 
which is really good bectureh is freely willed," 

It is, perhsps, an idealistic assumption that what 
emerges out of the majority opinion is necessarily a 
Good; I would repeat that the majority has the right 
to be wrong; but in so far as the result is '&eely willed’ 
it partakes, eo of the nsture of the Good. Iliere is 
' scarcely arty pohtictl or todal queatioR on which cm- 
flicting viewa may not be hdd, and, in a demoontic , 
society, will not be held. We on look back to-day on 
many reforms in the nineteendi century which seem 
to ua such iflipentive measures of progress that we 
maml that they can ever have been contested. Yet 
every one of them w» Uneriy opposed and the men 
who opposed them were, in many cases, no le» sincere 
than the leformen. U would be difRcult to find a single 
intelligent penon to-day who would defend the in-' 
Btitutioa of slavery; but we ehoukl do a grai'e injustice 
if we inugined that cvetybp^ who fought sgsinst 
Lincoln or Wilbetfbrce wae actuated solely by self- 
interest, inhumanity, or.atiqndity. Granted, as all 
democtades nnist grant, dm right of free speech, the 
conflicting views never lad means of npresrion, and 
out of the dash there oeatJy always comes a com- 
promise, or at least a auxlification, which creates a 
medus vivendi. In this manner the majority opinion 
takes on a quality which, thoogbit is not representative 
of the whole— for that is impcarible in any society-^a 
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representative of a composite quality of the whole. 
The majority has become kn positive or less arbitrary 
than it was, and the mioficity, though usually still 
unconvinced, can at least accept the situation without 
intolerableiacrificeof principle. Itcamiot always be so; 
it was not so in AmenQ in ilie very case of slavery; 
but in England, in the same instance, majority opinion 
prevailed aRer a series rtf oompiomiiea extending over 
nearly half a century. This was chancteristi^ for 
very often the majority opinion, whidt naturally be- 
lievea itself to represent 'progress’, has to admuDister 
‘its medidne in honteopsduc doata. Hence the 'time- 
lag', 10 exasperating to the reformer who has ne doubts 
‘about the efficacy of hk remedies and his policies. 
Such a one was Jeiernj Be&tham, of whom Mil! said 
that he was prepared to treat the whole of history as a 
blank page and start again u the beginning. Even at 
the cost, which is sometimes heavy enough, of the 
time-lag, this method is inadmiaible in a democracy, 
and is, indeed, inimical to its whole spirit. The mills of 
public opinion grind iIo«|y, but in the end they grind 
exceeding small. Subjtitom for them an up-to-date, 
labournaving, msMsproduction, electrical mill of 
high voltage, and you han taken an essential vitamm 
out of the bread of democncy. ^Vh 8 t a.number of 
these high-powered, ntedtanied mills we have nowa- 
dqa wtiirlfog out the Bread of Lifo for the post-war 
Worldl . ^ . 

If demociacy is to p ies ciie the representative 
quality in the ptinaple of majwity-qiantity,' it follows 
that it must not only permit ^t.inust encourage, 
diversity of opinion and individuality . fp&nfor wuqi 
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was a good motto not &r a political federation, 
but for a young defflocradc community Tigorous in 
thought and adion; and it has never been abandoned 
in the United States. llMoiinity of opicion, even if it 
poueaied any merit in itaclf, is manifstly impossible 
among any assembly of SMtient human beings, A 
state often has to ue/ unanimously, but the democratic 
state doea so not on the bam everybody has agreed 

to differ, and, differing, to ^ m the intereits oi the 
whole. All totalitarian states, on the other hand, 
proceed on the aasumption cdher that everybody 
thinki uoanimoualy, or riiat if anybody diffeii, he ia' 
automatically wrong and shall not be suffered to 
express his error in vreedM- deed. The one asauiDptiDn 
is palpably fabe and the other, to the demoenuie 
mind, demonstrably penticiouB. Either may succeed 
for a time, but to briieve that it can succeed for 
ever is to abandon all foitii in human dignity and 
destiny. 

Another corollary die majority-principle, pro- 
perly interpreted, is that tboae who have agreed to 
differ ahall be entitled to respea and consideration 
from those whose opinioci has prevailed. We call this 
the doctrine of the 'i^tta of minoritiea'. The term 
‘rights' is here to be taken cautiously. The minority 
has no right to refuse action or duty which the majority 
has dearly willed. To admk thk would be to negate 
the whole agreement to differ. Tire minority is entitled 
to maintab its Assent and to enjo/.siich exceptions 
and conc^ioru as the acuity can permit it without 
endangeringthe general pdicyvriiidihasbeea adopted. 
Above all, the minority can contuue to expreas its 
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disagreement and ad>‘Ocate its views, in the hope of 
converting Itself ftotn a mtnari^ into a majori^; for 
it is of the essence of demooac; that the minorities of 
to-da^ are the majorities to-morrow, just aa it U a 
cxHomonpIace of history that revshitlons are nearly 
always ^ work^of active minorhiee. What limits 
democracy can l^timatefy stt U non-conformi^ of 
opimon, as well as of conduct, will be considered 
presently. 

Throughout this ducus^, 1 am conscious that 
it is all too easy to speak of majoriiiea and minotitieB; 
but are we quite'clear what u a majority ora minority 
in democracyi has its dangers and its contra- 
dictions. If the majorigr opinion is to prevail, its 
justification must be that it is real opbion 'freely 
willed', after due conaidendon of all the diveiaities of 
opinion. But majority ofunion has s dangerous ten- 
dency towards auto-suspstion. It can inflate itself 
with its own breath and blow up hs brain into a blsd- 
der of wind. In the very infancy of Ammcan demo- 
cncy, de TocqueriUe pe r c ei vwl this danger. He wrote; 
"In the principle of equally I very clearly discern two 
teodcncies; the one l^ing the mind of every man to 
onwied thoughts, the odwr inclined to prohibit him 
from thinking at all. And 1 perceive how, under the 
dominion of certain laws, deiwciacy would eictinguuh 
the liberty of the mind to which the democratic social 
condidon ii favouvable; lo that, after having broken 
all the bondage once imposed on it by ranks or by men, 
the human mind would be dosely fettered to the 
general vriU of the greatot munber.” 

With all the compliments that we pay to'the 
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Conmon Min, we must not overrate hit power of 
thinking for himself. That ia a task which none of nt 
finds easy-^ndeed, in maiqt matten k is iinpotsible. 
If we have not penonal knowledge or experience— and 
in an enonnout varied of matteis we cannot possibly 
have them— we must accept ^tm othen; we are 

“a part of all that we have me^" but also a part of all 
that we have heard and Itaned and read, and only a 
very amall fraction of our equipment is really ‘first* 
hand’. If a thousand people are saying the tame thing 
at the same tune, we cannot foil to be impresKd by it; 
it slips imperceptibly inm our consdousness, and it is 
only a rare indrvidiul who will question “what I tell 
you thme dmea*' and think It aO mat for himself from 
the beginiung. Even if he does, he is greatly reinforeed 
in bis own apinioa by finding H supported and ap« 
phnded. To think whh the tDajnity is the line of 
least Riiitance, and to dissect from it requiies net 
only independence of mind, but courage, above the 
average. Our Common Man tends very .esiily to be- 
come the h)an of the. Crowd, to whom there is no 
greater bugbear thaotobe heterodox. It is the usual ex- 
petwnce that the more teaify-made an opinion ia, the 
mote ictoleRnt it is— (be more unreasoning, the more 
positive. This is the "valour of ignorance" against 
which all democrades need to be on their guard. It 
ia>the "alive-monlity" of Nktxiche, andif de Toe-- 
quevillr were alive to-d^ it would be interesting to 
know which of the two adversaria, regimentation or 
originality, seemed to him to have prevailed in the 
maturity of popular govenuneni. 

There is danger, tm, that dK majority msy not be a 
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ntjority at all, eitber ia qtiaiiU? or in qaalityi but the 
ai^dal creation of. a misoritf. Again and again it is 
proved that the active miMriij can impose its will on 
the apathetic majority-* Democracy, after all, is not 
merely a dbctrine or a theory— it is a system of govern- 
ment with complicated madiisery, and the adroit, 
unscrupulous, or detennmed manipulation of that 
tnaehinery may lead to rooka which bear little or no 
relation to a General WilL 110 'piessuit group' it a 
conatant and a formidahk element in American 
politics, tnd it can rum^ble thinp. It is now 
generally agreed that it impoaed Prohibition upon a 
nation, if not against its will, certainly not as the result 
of any genuine majority deriie. A convinced few can 
often present the iod^erent many whh en accom- 
plished faa b^efore the many have realized the nature 
^ the fact, and. this Is always the easier when the few 
arrogate to thenuelves a ri^teouanoi which it is not 
quite repectabk to oppooe, however spurious it may 
be. It is remarkable how many doctrinaire minoritiea 
find ibemsehes on the skk of the angels, and what 
ready and powerful, nottos^r pnmiscuous, aUio the 
angeb are. In Eaglsod, Mrs Grundy is everybody’s 
butt and every politician’s dread. She may be a imnor- 
ity of one, and she may be a very drab old iady, but 
eingularly few Hon. Mendrers dare to go into the 
lobby against her. She maintaiiis, for eccample, betting 
lawa and Sabbath laws tdnefa it would be fantastic to 
pretend are the real wiQ of the majority' of English 
people. ■ 

'These mlschieft are twt confmed to democratic 
societies, but are imivcreal among men. While 
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d«mocra(7 regretful^ admits them, recogniang, if it 
ia vise, that are veaknessei to be watched and 
cnrected, the total State attnnps to eliminate them 
by placing all powerandaUrigknetainthe tundaof 
one or of a fev. The dangcn of that deaperite eohition 
are manifestly greater than dicee of the disequilibrium 
of majoritiea and mioodties. As against the tyranny 
either of mass-opinion or td fanatacil minorities there 
is no tnie remedy except the constant cultivation, 
which every democraty doaresi, of the average intelli- 
gence of the individual; fhm that aource, and that 
alone, can come indqwttdesce of judgement. Mas- 
^uggeation and blind Mtbodmy there will alwqs be 
among men, but on the adude k cannot be said ^ the 
detnocradea either of America or of Britain that they 
have been lacking it awn ot original n^da who were 
aftaid, in de Tocquevflle'a wor<k, of “uitried 
tbo'ugbta.” What has been said of political leadership 
is equally true of intellecCQal leadership; no democracy 
is fully Rsliang itself umes its free atmosphere pro- 
ducei uncommon out of common thought and know- 
ledge. This it did in nintteoidt-cenluiy England and 
America with a great wealth of originality in literstuie, 
art, andideuce. There is ouise for uneasiness in the fact 
tha the twentieth century has not done so in anything 
like the same degree, except io the sdentific sphere. 

There still retnaini the question of the ethical and 
intellectual right of the majority to rule. Dr Stodonann 
is still crying, “The majority b never rightl" In effect, 
the dictators are saying too. They ate saying: 
"You, the commoD herd, are not capal^ of thinking 
for yourselves it u on^ uncommon men who can do 
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that. We are uncommon men, and we will do the 
thinking for pu, and then penuade you that pu have 
thought for putaelvea what we tell you to thlnL” 
The strength of the arguffioit is that the blood of the 
martyrs is the aeed cS pngicn. Foaterity repeatedly 
honours the men whom ihdrcontenporariea erudlied, 
and without rebels and hetetia human intelligence 
would have stagnated. In short, it la only those who 
have opposed and defied the mijority who have, in 
the long tun, led and oonverted the majori^. This is 
the hard law of wisdom— tfuth may be great, and it 
may prevail, but the field cd liutoiy is strewn with its 
TKtifni. Dr Stockmann, justly conchidea that 
the minority i$ always rigfatf It doea'^not Mow, and it 
manifeatly is oot so, if we tlunlc of certain minoridet; 
but it must be confeased that for eveiy intelligent man 
there ate montenti when he feels that an opinion has 
only to be held widdy enough, and to be repeated 
often enough, to exdte his scepticism. The very fact 
of its sutomatic acceptance rouses suspicions that it ia 
the opinion of Echo ntbcr dun of Ego. 

But a society which it conipceed solely of rebels is t 
amtiadiction in tentu, unto we sre to go back to 
iiobbes'e (wholly unscient^) picture of tlie society 
of uninitiated strife. Unanimity, we are igreed, is 
impossible, but some degree ti conformity every com* 
munity must demand not only in conduct but even in 
opinion; and the anidous problem for democracy is 
how much non-conformi^ it can safely permit. In 
England, we fatter ourselves that anybody can express 
any opinion about anything. But that is not the law. 
Few people realize that it ia a cnminal offence for any 
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person \tIlo has been educated in, or at any time made 
profession of, the Christian religion “by writing, 
printing, teaching, or advised leaking, to deny the 
Christian religion to he tne, or the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and NewTestaneii: to beof Jhrine authority”; 
and the penalty upon a aecond conviction for this 
offence is remaricable— rt. it not only three years’ 
impisonmcpt, but deprivation of nearly all civie 
righta, even to the power of Buking a will It is also 
a misdemeanour to “dc^oave, despise, or eontemn” 
the Lord's Supper oc ^ Book of Common Prayer. 
It appean to an offence “to otdte contempt and 
hatred against the Church by law eitabiBhed.” It is a 
crime to “bring tnlo hatred or contempt" the govern* 
meat and eonktitution of the United l^gdom, as by 
law established. Severe rcatrictiooa, these— if they 
were ever enforoed. From the latutes (some of them 
dating back to Elizabeth} whirii impoee them I turn to 
a newspaper, where ! find a Member of Parliament 
reported u using theweapfeasiori at a public meeting; 
“Churchill has collected in London an army ^ 
cowardly runaway genenls and pobtidans from 
foreign lands. Labour Gaulaters and trade luiion 
Quiilinp. This collection renegado have decided 
to' continue the war with the bodies of workem. The 
workers are goaded on by aiwtber ibrceof Communists 
gangsters who disgrace the of Communiam," 
Thew words are spoken fo Hie midsC of war, when 
eatnordinary restraiote ate imposed on free speech; 
but nobody prosecutes the spedier for bringing the 
govenunent into hatred and contempt, because the 
common sense of democracy dislikes making martyrs 
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of mere ranten. Neverttiektt, the potmr to restnin 
ranting, if it is diogeroua tfid not merely absurd, ia 
iltR^ kept in leaeive. 

The classic case of demociatie noo-confonnity is 
Socrates. There is much in Us philosophy, and in his 
defence of it, tshich it is (EfScuIt to admit. It is neither 
a very noble no' a very convindng attitude to say, on 
the one hand, "The De^diic Oracle has pronounced 
me the wisest man aUve, and, moreover, I have a 
dn'fflofl which always tdh me when I am right," and, 
on the other hand, "1 am therefore the humblest of 
men, and I know nothinf— but, anyhow, I know mote 
than youl" One cannot but sympathize with the 
exasperation of dtians who were ccmitatitly being 
told, "I am a fool, but at lost 1 am not as big a fool as 
you are." Nor is it ever a great intellectual achieve* 
ment to display the falladea of popular belief and the 
clay feet of popular idols. Anyw anc his coUeaguea 
had no small ground for aayiog: "We may be fools, sod 
we are not t^ pets of any onde, but at least, in our' 
fboliah way, we are trying tn do sconething for the State 
—we are taking risks a^ mailing aacrifices and doing 
hard, thankless work. 3ut what ik you doing, except 
‘bringing the goveinnie&t into hatred and contempt’? 
You are casiing doubt on eTeiyt]iliig*wE do and stand 
for; you are undetnuniag all the foundati^ of 
society— a cheap feat for a dever idler who boaiQ that 
be has never done anytime m public lifol And look 
at the reaulls— ^blades, Critiss, Plato, Xenophon 
—all men who have either done baim to their country 
or.'epu^iied its lervieelTlieae are your diidplea— and 
by their fruits ye shall know drad" 
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Socrates had no t^ ansmr, and hardly attempted 
one; and it is a mmmonplaec tos^ that he waa "justly 
condemned," Democraty had usertedita right to the 
minimum of confoimity. Yet the judgement of history 
ia that in asserting that ^it Athenian democrat 
exhibited a weakness which was aoon to pjove fatal. 
Socrates was seventy when he wu prosecuted. All 
his life he had been, u he boasted, the Gadfly of the 
People, which had not only tolerated hii buazing and 
atu^g, but apparently had been fond and almost 
proud of him. That he should suddenly he regarded 
as dangercnis, that he should have exhausted patience 
and good humour, meant that demociaty waa no' 
looger lUR of itself. It waa threatened by a itiong 
Fifth Column, and wrdiin forty yeata h was to fall 
before the Gietator o( Macedon. And Socrates, iu 
vietiic, waa to become to all posterity one of its heroes. 

Democncy, then, is ent^ to keep the hemlock 
in a difk, locked cupboard for itamn-confonnists and 
Its recalcitrants; but (t is an ill dsy, and usually the 
pteaigc of approaching doom, if it ever has to ad- 
minister the cup. I find it difficult to think of any real 
limits on opinion and doctrinefitia, of course, other- 
wiee vrith conduct) in our fuesent society. We have 
had a minor Soesatea in our midst for the past half- 
century in the person (d Mr George Retn^ Shaw. 
1 suppose there is no institution of democracy or of 
our sodal fife which be has not castigated or satirized 
in his long and prolific career. I do not, for my pan, 
think that he has had aiy gmat influence, outside the 
drama, on his geneiatioa, but I never heard that 
anybody inggest^ the hanlock for him on his leven- 
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tleth birtliday; on the contniy, when his hour comes, 
there will be many tean, flowen, and honoun 
for him, with not a little aflection and certainly 
unfdgned respect. Cadffits seldom sting demooacy 
to death, for it can genenlly reduce the inflammation 
by applying a aeriae of humour to the affected part; 
if it cannot do that, and reac» violently to the prick, 
there h something wrong the liate of the blood. 
Cjitic^d crank, however extreme, do more than 
add to the divenily of democracy; they are sometimes 
useful in showing, by dteir wy extravagance, how 
impossible unanimity is among mortals even in 
situations where unanimity seems imsisdble. The 
price of tolerance is ineihaistible patience. The law, 
which in a deoiocracy is never independent of public 
opinion, can safely be trtatcd to enforce the minimum 
of eaofotmity in coudaet; hot the maxim of the law 
that "the thMght of mtn it not triable’' is also the 
maxim of democracy. It nuy be that when non* 
conformist opinion is nunifesUy producing s greater 
degree of non-oonfonniic conduct than is compatible 
with the peace of society, it imist be arrested at the 
source; but in Anglo-Saxon dsmooscy this so rarely 
happens that it has lu piacdcal reality. In my own 
lif^ime 1 cannot recall a tingle example of it m 
British society, though I can remember propaga- 
tion of many opinions whidi would be worthy of 
nothing but instant death in any totalitarian state; 
and some experience of amscientious objection In 
time of war has taught me riiat there are practically 
no limits to the non-cooformity oE opinion in our 
oommunfty. 
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It follows from wfast hst been said that if majority 
opinion is to possess the quality which alone can 
justify its authority, diacuBsian mutt be bee, open, 
and, candid. There must be an opportunity for every 
point of view to be pan This u t^pnoeipleoffree 
speech, which is too fanifaf as a cnnatitutiaDal and 
social doctrine to need disCQSucin here. In England 
there it, in time of peace, only one real limitation 
upon it, htt the Ipgal anttguiriwi which I have men- 
dooed conceining aedidoo and blasphemy are of little 
practical impoitance. The pnnd and ‘tou^’Engliah- 
man is exceedingly jeakuit of his r^uution, and he 
muntains the moat severe law of libel on earth. Many 
believe that it ia too seme, eapedally that part of it ' 
which makes liability for d^unation quite independ- 
ent of coosdoua intent to traduce the pemss who is in 
(ta, ot who claims to b^.isjund. I vnll not enter 
into that controweny, eireept to say that the rule 
which is so much criticsed has really sprung honi 
the growth and extension of the newspaper press. 
Anything which covers so wide a field of bets and 
perHoalides as a newspaper may easily commit 
'unintentional' lihds, even if it e xerc ino the utmost' 
prudence. Our courts have taken the view that there 
is no reason why individiiab should suffer for the 
lapses, however blamdess, of newsprint, which is, 
ate all, put forth for the pro& of its publisbers. 
This is a risk incideiital to a dangerous trade, and 
everybody knows that ft is a risk which can be coveted 
by insurance. Despite the penalty of unmeritorious 
actioas to which the rule oodoubtedly gives rise, it 
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does not seem to me to be unreaKnible in itself; nor 
is it anything but heahl^ that in a democracy 
petsonal reputatioa should be strictly aafeguuded.. 
If freedom of discussinn ie once allowed to degenerate 
into freedom of abuse, majorig' opinion is not likely 
to emerge ei^r clean or triae. Wth every difRdence 
which one ahould feel in crhldziag the systems of 
other countries, I surest thst thii is a which 
politics and public diicuiaion in the United States 
hare not yet fully taken to heart. 

Dr Barker diatinguishea four itagea of discuision 
normally operative In danocrag'—in the pu^, in 
the electorate, in the Cabmet, and in Parliament 
This is characteristic of Biiddt political arrangementa, 
though it could not be applied without qualification to 
other systems. There is, for example, no exact 
analogy in the United States to the Er^ih principle 
of CaUoet solidarity and lesponiibility, and if by 
‘Parliament’ we mean, as «e should mean, both 
Chambers, the relarrve importance of discuasion in 
the House of Repraentitms and the Senate is the 
reverse of the relation between the House of Com< 
mans and the House of Lords. IVhst matters most— 
or what should matter most, if die majority principle 
is valid— ia discuasion in the electorate. There is 
certainly no lack of the means of discussion nowadays. 
Much public attention ws concentrated recently on 
the Bneiidge Report Who but an actuary could 
reckon the aumber of nsdia through which the 
subject has been discnssed? When we think of the 
vocts popuh to^lay, we hive to take into account not 
only political parties and meetings, but the Pariah 
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Debating Sodcty, the lool Constitutional Club and 
Refonn Club, Discuesion Groups in the .Forces 
and among civilian «oi^, the bar parbur, the 
Civil Defence Poets, &e Women's Institutes, and the 
Guilds, Leagues and Feihnnhips which are as the 
sands of the aea. AU «bo»e voluntary organizations, 
some trivial and some pompous, some officii] and 
aome unofficial, lome ephem^ and some enduring, 
no doubt receive a special stimulus from the con- 
ditions of war, but (hqr also catnonlinBrily 
active in time of peace. I have said nothing of newa- 
papen (especially Sunday netnpapen) nor ol the re- 
ports and manifestos issued by innumenble groups, 
nor of the truly astonishing omput of pamphlets. 
This latter ii, to me, one of the marvels of this wu, 
and espeeiilly of the paper control. Not a weeic 
passes but I receive two or dtree, ftom total siiiagers, 
on every conceivable subject— I have nceived as 
many as sixteen in a singk batdn and my haul must 
be triding compared with that of less obscure men. 
Milton, (bou sbuldst be llvaig at this hour! 

And above all is the incdculable kctor of the ndio. 
I all it inolcuUble, beoose lu^dy yet kcoivs what 
its effect is going to be on democracy, though we 
know all too well what its effect cm be on 'Totalitaria. 
It has arried us fu beyond die Aristoteliiii pibdple 
of one ontor being heard ly die whole people, for 
one orator on now be heaid by the entire world. In 
this matter the tvro An^Saxon d^crades have 
taken opposite lines. Ibidem is s monopoly in this 
country, and many diink diit, however well it may 
be coniioUed and wMi vdtstever genuine attempt at 
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impartulity, h it a dzogeroui and undemocnUic 
monopoly. The apology for it ii that it prevents the 
air from becoming a babd and saves the public 
from what is, to many rnoobtR of it, the tiresome 
nuisance of mixing toodi-paste and breakfast foods 
with music and drama. In the United States, on the 
other hand, then are, I heliev^ some seven hundred 
tnnamittiog stations. The air is never silent, and 
many Americans are so acoiatomed to the disem- 
bodied voice at all hours of day and night, and in 
every place, from the bath to the uitomoldle, that 
they feel lost without it, and for than the silence of 
the grave will a^d to dm tcrrois of death. Whit ia 
the effect of thia democntic Gift of Tonguesi Apart 
from popular entertaioffient, each enterprise oFeta 
ita listeners a grat vaneqr of current commentary, 
and the commentator'a ate W been brought to a high 
degree of akill and inatrocifoA. All ii 'thovght-pio- 
Yoking', but the points of view range ^ugb every 
conceivable ahade of Cfunkn. Outside the serious 
contributions there is aiw^ the ‘lunatic fringe’, and 
it is unquertionable that a great deal of sheer poison 
haa been disaoninated by radio, though it is now 
reatiained by war censorship. T1)e opportunity for the 
unscrupuloui or aelf-intoncated demagogue ia too 
good to miaa, and horn time to time very dangerous 
men of thia type have artsen in America. There may be 
others in the future, and they mqr present a grave 
political problem. The effect of so many divergent 
voices, each atriving to outdo the others, oimot fail 
to be distracting to anyfx% who hs the patience to 
listen to them. But as agai'cit this inevitable confiubn 
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of thought, there is ^ gmu advantage that diversity 
of Opinion ounteracte that teadenqr to majority 
auto-fluggeatioD to which ttfeiencc hu been made. 
For that reason alone, if there were no otheta, it 
seems (0 me that Amerka has chosen the right and the 
democratic way in thia eztimely important matter. 
Many of us would {Kcfer die air to be comparatively 
quiet, and aome of us would prefer it to be altogether 
silent; but if the radio n to be admitted at all as a 
medium of diacusaion, it is difficult to juatify a State 
monopoly. Freedom of apeedi should apply as well 
to the meehanical voice as m Uie nitunl voice. There 
is no need for a ceosotahip. and there ought not to be 
any question of it, for it he supplied by the nnn- 
hined forces of the law and of public c^on. The 
films, which appeal to aliaoat ai large so audience, 
have manned enough with s voluniaiy cetuD^ 
ship, which is, indeed, stricter ind more irhitiary 
than any official contral wmild be. Hiete is the further 
consideration, not tmimponant to listeners, that the 
oompetitioa of diferenl optoioju leads to a much 
higher and more intelligent standard of discussion 
than ours. There is, in my opinion, no comparison 
between the technique of the American commentitor 
and the'very amateotish efibrts of coir 'talkeis'— all, 
no doubt, men of distinctiQn <n that own specialities, 
but men who have sridom made any study of the 
difficult art of the microplume. 

The enormous variety of etpreased opinion in 
America maha it a haffiiag tash to assets majority 
opinion, and it u well known that great surprises 
have happened in American politics and many 
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piophett have been co&fou&ded. OC tectnt yean 
ingeniouf penons have (tevucd meui of acertaming 
01 pfedicdng opinion by polia, ballots, and ‘cross- 
sectioas’. Some of them are said to be singular^ 
accurate and all elann to be Ughly scientific. They are 
being imitated in thii oountiy, nith what success I 
do not hnow. If tfieae esperzmeftts aenv merely to 
increase the circulanon of newspapers, to add to the 
profits of coinntercial enteqnsn, or to supply 
aodologiscs with material for theories and treatises, I 
suppoae there ia no objectioa to them in a free coun- 
try; but if they inilueoce dte aoioni of ptdkioaiis, as 
they appear to do, I confess I Rgard them with appie- 
henuon as factors in democntic life. They are eaba- 
conatrtntioful, unrqulsied, and capricious; unless 
both question and aoswer are accurate and un- 
ambiguous, they may be a fruitful source of fidse or 
arbitrary infetences; and diqr art too eauly posed 
and too lightly answered. I do not know whether 
the administntioR much ettention to them ra 
the CJoited States, but we hive had one example in 
this country whidi was, let us hope, sufficient 
warning against any lepcfidon. The notorious and 
diaingenupus Peace Balto in 1935 undoubtedly had 
an intinudating efieCt at Westminster and in the con- 
stituendea; and was in no smaU measure responsible 
for the delays and hesitations of our rearmament and 
our foreign policy— wrakoesses now loudly condem- 
ed by the very people who oicouraged them. Demo- 
cracy has its owirnatucal, Utdogica] ways of develop- 
ing its majority opinion, orwhit Mr Lindsay, adopting 
die Qua^ phrase, calls sense of tbe meeting,” 
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and they ate not the ways nS calculating machines and 
statistical tables, noryetofaautiiicul 'public opinion’ 
iTuniifsctiired by lodtcf question! and hasty 
ajuweis. 

In the FarliametLteiy fiuge of disctution, the party 
system has been not on^ the tndilional method of sll 
democtades but a first piindple of their irorhing. 
It has, however, tahai nrj thfttcnt foros, ind there 
is little analogy between its manifatations in France 
and in the Anglo-Saxon democrsdea. I think it was 
Mr Churchill himself who once said that the real 
baaii of the Britiah par^ system, and its difference 
from Contiaental systems, is the fact that the House 
of Commons is rectangular. The theory would be 
plausible were it not thst the House of Representatives 
ssd the Senate are dreular, and they have adhered 
to I tw^pirty system mote rigidly than ounelvas. 
We esn dnw no safe cotdusioas about the party 
system from the aboonna] .condiiione of war; but 
even in peace, under the influence of 'ogtional' 
govemmenti, a good deal of ritality seems to have 
gone out of oor petty system. Its effect in FarliameDt 
Is altogether disptopottionate to its elaborate and 
costly organization m the cnntituencies. Qld Parlia- 
mentarians seem to be agzced that it has become far 
mote perfunctory than ouoe it was, that the Govern- 
ment more and more dominates the House and meets 
with little effective criticam is the measures which it 
sponaoia, and thst the private member feels more and 
mote his ovm iiuignifimoe. If ihh be true, it is a 
misfortune u i demooacy, all the mote so because 
in these days of delegated legislstion the dominance 
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of the GovemioeDt (neerj, m Isrgd measure, the 
dominance of the execttm. 

The objectidu to the pany s^atem are mamfest. 
Why, saya the mugwump, abould I commit myself 
in advance to a pragnmme, a ‘platfoim’, or even a 
philosophy? I prefer m ke^ my judgement free for 
each issue as it aiaes. It violatea ell reason and logic 
to be bound to support the Gonminent when I think 
it is wrong, or to oppose it when I think it ii right. 

The objection is not easily anmtcd, for it is con* 
stsntly evident in pothia that nipport it insincere 
and opposition it merely ficthioiis. If there is no real 
objection to a measure or a ptdicy, opposition must 
still oppose; it can never adnut that the wind is taken 
out of its arils; and the result is sometimes mere 
debating aophistiy, the scoring of imlevant points, 
and .obscuration of tite casedtial question by aide-' 
issues. In the light of history, it is diOkult to rad 
with patience to«day the Opposhion speechea of 
Chads Jama Fox, and diey ring all the more hollow 
for the plausibility of their rbMoric. 

All this admitted, im£ el^nai partm it a funda- 
mental law of democta^. As in law, id in politis, 
it is imperative that the other aide should be put, 
even w^ there ii no other udei That would be an 
empty parados if there were not a truth, tod often 
unperceived, lurking behind it— nimely, that there 
always is another side. If we are cot prepared to admit 
that, we must at least admit that it is never safe to 
assume that the other eide does not exist until we 
have searched conideoliously for it and failed to 
find it. The lesion I^I experience ia that the 
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seeing eye seldom &ib u> discarer It. Etoo if the 
party system were to be legarded metely as a dialec- 
tical instrument, it vsonld be worth pmserving. For, 
after all, in it, snd ir all the clash of opinions which 
go to make up democrade discui^o, may we not 
perceive that old, irreitagifaie principle of thesis, 
andthesis, and syntheatsi There ‘seems to be no Law 
of Nature more consiant in hstory and in the afbiis 
of men; and when Fasciam attcrupts, aa it does, to 
create the synthesis widioitt ia prelimioaty pro- 
cesses, it is— literally— %uig in the face of natun. 

THB'nULS OP UW 

The most important Radical aspect of political 
equility is legal equality: ftw justice is the cemetit of 
sodety^r, ai a Gennan juritt of a now defunct 
school hu expressed it, the aim ^ law is the 'har- 
mony of willa' in locic^: and without an impartial 
and eiuly accessible administntbn of justice a 
dennoatic system ia mcrmceivihle. I knm of no 
tingle institution which mm sharply symbolizea the 
gulf between democratic and totalitarian 'ideology' 
than the Gestapo. When an Englishman nys that he 
would rather die than five under the rigimt of a secret 
police, he nieans what be says, for he knows that if 
such a thbg should eva l^pen his whole world 
would be changed. It is only by a great strain upon 
his Inatincts, and with a firm detennination to be rid 
of it at the earliest possible moment, that he tolerates 
such an emergency measure as Itegulatido 18B; for 
he knows that the danger such expedients, even in 
time of war, ia not only dial they may be abused, or 
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unnisely odministeted, but that they secretly foster 
the despotic elements wbidi ate altrayi latent ia any 
society. England has, ere oov, had her taste of the spy, 
the sneak, and the infonoer. In ihe merry days of 
Titua Oates no man could trust his neighbour, and 
the whole of aodal life was poisoited. Assuredly, 
Engliahmeo muld riithsr die outright than fight 
agun for breath in those green, creeping clouds of 
choking gas. 

Absolute legal equa% b as unattainable, in 
imperfect human inatitniona, aa absolute political 
equality. So long as there are disparities in wealth, 
it trill riways be possible for the rich man to prosecute 
his chun, or to defend hiniseI(.'WTth more penistence 
and with mote abundant toources than the poor 
man, and in that sense 'lh« is one law for the rich 
and one for the poor*. I would, however, emphatically 
deny that the mete feet of poverty, regard as a 
nutter of ‘aodal status', pl^ a nun at any dis* 
advantage in our Couro, « that the mere feet of 
wealth, similarly regarded, oonfen any privilege, 
especially in almioal law. It can also be claimed, 
without oomplacency, that, the amount of actual 
perveiaion of justice throu^ the comiption of 
wealth ia negligible. I would only add that few lay- 
men realize the amount of free service which is 
provided by the legal ptofesson for the necessitous. 

Familiar though they are, I must restate, in their 
simplest terms, the three piindples— which are only 
dlSerent aspects of the same proposition— of the 
RuleofLewasitisundeiArxNlinEngjand, They are: 
(1) that the system of jiutice ia one and unifbim 
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throughout the countiy; ^ that all citizens have the 
right, on the one hand, ^ recourse to it for the te- 
drese of gcievancea, and are, on the other hand, 
equally subject to its penalties for violationa of righte; 
and (3) that no person or dau of penoos is placed 
above or below it w is emided to claim any spedsl 
and privileged type of jurisdiction. We must not 
confuse ibia third primpk wHh spedsl otemptions 
from ordinary liability tHtich may he accorded to 
certain oFRcem in spedsl dTCumstances, such as 
judges and ms|utratea, creucutive subordinates, in 
the performance of their dimes, Membere of Parlia- 
ment ‘on the floor'of die House*, or Ministers snd 
their representatives m the pcifonnsncc of acts of 
state, '^ese are, very (dainly, ezceptions which 
merely prove the rule; and the only ml exception in 
our Isw is the curious historica] poeition of the Crown, 
which. In matters of dvil or eauBsl liability ‘can do 
00 wrong’. But even dtis is only a pantal exception, 
for in innumerable matten the Crown may be a 
litigant (though under a dumsy piondure). From 
the days of Bracton onwards, it has never been ouc 
doctrine that the sovereign h Ugibv loluttu, hut mb 
Dn tl tvb legi, and most of our great constitutionil 
battle* have ^en fought on this very issue; and to-day 
the greater part of the prerogative has become 
nothing mote than eonstitutioniJ fiction, though 
very useful fiction. A for greater danger in the 
modem state has been tie constant tendency to 
place the executive above die law. This iX in insidious 
disease which every democnq', while recognizing 
the inevitable exteosnoa of executive action in the 
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complex modem etate, mu»t be Tigilant to keep 
within proper bounds. It it iriiolly incompatible with 
the democratic idea, and wherever it Has gained the 
upper hand, it has proved diusttous. Its effect upon 
France, whic^ had, in proportiui to population, the 
largest bureaucracy m Europe with die strongest 
executive I tididon— ddStenmly oeated by Napolan 
8$ a prime element of Ua tcAalitarian state— was 
paralyaing; and it was not (dt nothing that Germany 
was commonly reputed to have the mnt ‘efficient’ 
bunaucncy on the Contiaent. All totalitarianiam is 
based upon the notion of ‘efficaen^ aa the supreme 
merit of state organiation. I do not agree with thoae 
who detect in our Britiah Civil Service— a body of 
able, auiadeodous, and, on the whole, juat men— a 
CQuataat, aioiater coospin^ to uia illicit power. 
That ia not the real pout— which it, in my belief, 
that it is the very law of Inueauaicy’i being that it 
ahouid strive to do things in ia own 'effident' way 
with the nunimum of kgil ratraint, and that it there- 
fore coRstaully aeeka, in spia of itself, to dis- 
pense iaelf from the law. If Parliamentary govern- 
ment means anything in our democracy, and if open 
responribility and the repteaentadve principle mean 
anything, thia is a grave threat to the whtde demo- 
cretic idea. It is hi^y neasaaiy thst the public 
should realire that there are now about a miUion 
servants of Govemment in this country, If the 
popdirioR over the age of twenty-one is, as «a expert 
informs me, sbout twenlj-fbur and a half million, 
this seems to mean that neiify one person in every 
twenty is a civil servant tome degree or other. This 
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is not solely the result rf ibsonnal conditions, for it 
is only an intensificatioA of a process which has been 
going on for more than a cenraij: and if it continues 
to the point where we shall sll be takiiig in each 
other’s washing, not mudi of die Rule of Law will be 
left. 

Far above and beyond the pnctica] applications of 
the Rule of Law there is a principle ^ the utmost 
moment not only to demoo^, but to the whole of 
humanity— namely, that justice is so end in itself, and 
must be pursued unflin^b^y, whatever the incon- 
veniencea to individuals or to govenunems. The con- 
trary principle, which is established in all totalitarian 
sodedes, is that justice is an instrument of policy. To 
any true demoent, this is die uldmste and unpardon- 
abie heresy, dte sin tgainti. ihe light. Law, thus inter- 
pretsd, is power; and die whole meaning of the Rule 
of Law is that it is testrsiAt on power. In tbf law 
yuarter^ Rmeu for April, 19i3 there appnn s 
rematlcaUe article by an anonymous writer, eppirent- 
ly of German nationality. I cannot do better than 
quote his eloquent words: 

“The Rule of Law puts ptdidol power at i dis- 
count. It checks the ambhiooi poliddsn in his fight 
for power and in Us use of power. The more un- 
scrupulous and adventuiQua he is, the more notice- 
able is the check. The Rvk of Law not only bars 
some ways of abtainiag power, it limits acceas to it to 
certain more or leas strict^ defuied averiues of ap- 
proach. By prescribing conditions, forms, terns and 
limits of its use, it diminisbes die rhanew connected 
with the hclding of pomr in general. No quick 
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success remedies tiie faahs by whidi the success has 
been obtained. Only time surf remedy them. Law 
bslanixs the various social for^ in a natioD which 
are %hting for suproruqr. Their fight is a natural, 
not an obnaxioue thing. It is an expression of life a-id 
vigour. The Rule of Lew ikies not ptevent the fight, 
Or at least a good one docs dot attempt to do so. !t 
Only provides rules of combsi and regulations for 
defining 4ie wmer. It prevents the fight ftom be- 
coming continuona and pmucta the dotted par^ 
from being crushed, IttricstodistribuTe thespt^ of 
victory in a fair way and to maintain the unity of the 
State and nation in aptte of the conflicting aims of 
different groups.” 

Demooscy can never ^ord to lose'sight of these 
pcindpies. For my ^ I do not tlM it cin afford 
to do so even in dine of war and in the bet of gigantic 
petib. The patriotic judge it to be fwed even more 
than the patriotic administrator. Kot long ago, purely 
on a question of legal utttjwetation, a number of 
detainees were released in India, to the great em- 
banassmect of the Govenunem in a very anaious 
htuatioo. To me, tlui is a more admirable spectacle 
of democracy than the 1,700 peisons in England who, 
in the name of security, have been detained br in- 
definite periods without trial, indictment, or h^e of 
redress. The quality of the JvA Judge is that of the 
Happy Warrior, who 

through the heat of Gonilict, keepa the law 
In calmness made, and sees what be foresaw. 
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Heart and pen qut'l at ^ appruidi this subject. 
,Is there anything new to be said about it? Certainly 
a writer untrained in i^losophical method can 
hope to add little to a pnd>lcfn which has caused all 
the wisest heads amoi^ homanity to ache throughout 
the ages. 1 approach it. dsoefbre, whh the utnnit 
diffidence; hut, with the desperation of diffidence, I 
will at once nuike bold to ataert what aeona to me the 
only pouible 'aim of gtweimiiBit'. It is formulated 

John Stuart Mill, a^ euminaiion of some of the 
other'iima which have been ccwnmonly attributed to 
government (such as vdet, utility, and happineaa), 
and it is apieiaed in language which any man can 
understand. -- 

"If weaakouraelvea imwbat cauacs and condioona 
good govefluunt is all ia secaes, the humbim 
to the most exalted, depends, we find that the 
principal of them, the one which transcends all others, 
is the quditiea of the homan beings compoaing the 
society over which the govemment is ateTcisei” 
{Ripraematim Goveniml, di. u) 

The two aspects of government. Mill insists, are 
it! effect upon men and upon thingi, ‘what it makes 
of the crtizena and what It does with them’. And this 
is a principle which goes hr b^nd mere politics-^t 
ip volvea an inteipretadon of the whole of life sad the 
part which man must (day in it I will borrow again 
from yill; and there is a certain irony, not without 
sadness, in the &ct that the vrords wbi^ I am about 
to quote come from a member of that nation which 
now spits upon t he m . He was Wilhelm von Humboldt 
and he wrote this: 
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“ ‘The end of man, or that which b prescribed by 
the eternal or imnmtabie dicuia of reason, and not 
suggested by vague and traittient desires, is the high- 
and most harmoflious devebpment of his powers 
to a complete and consent whole'. The object 
‘towards which every human being mnat ceasel^ly 
direct his eSons, and on which specially those who 
design to influence thdc flellcw men must ever keep 
their eyes, is the individuali^of power and develop- 
ment’; for this there are tm requisites, 'freedom, and 
variety of aituatiofla’; and from the union of these 
arise ‘indivjdi'al vigour and manifold divenity', 
which combine themsehes in 'nriginaliry',” (On 
IJbirty, ch. Ill) 

' In short, the law of life goes beyond the Grade’s 
injunedon to Know Thyself (duugh that it the first 
oommandinent) and bids thee Realize TlQKlf. 
“Beepme what thou ard" cried Zaisthustra. And 
the Good Life at which die State should aim b 
the life b which the eelf-devtlopinent on find the 
freest scope, consistently with the self-development 
of others. 

The man of faith looks lo a divine pattern u hu 
giude. Being, as he believes, made b the image of 
Gcd, he seeks to bring die buge ever nearer to the 
model. The materialist ones, with Swiabume; 
Acieeduarod, 

And a crown is of ni^t; 

But thu thing is God, 

To be man with tlqrm^it. 

To grow straight b the stm^ of thy spirit, 
and live out thy life e the light.^ 
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The materialist believes that the man of faith seeks 
artilicial and delusive suppoit ui his lupieme human 
task. The man of faith beHeves that Ae materialist 
is, in spite of himsdf, peifontung an act of &ith 
vhidi must be founded in something greater than 
himself. Both are agreed that Hue aclf-devtlopniezit 
is progressiofl not to mete pooer or strength (as the 
hero-wonhipper betiens), hm at the good and the 
right; for, whether in theological doctrine or in social 
philosophy, the highcR faculdcs of nun cannot lead to 
any ot^ end. "The hunu good,” said -Aristotle, 
“is in enogy of the s;^ tucording to special capa- 
city, and if there are several such capacities, then 
according to the best and foUcat cf them, hut almtyt. 
in a full Ufi." Has anybody ever better expressed t 
code of conduct fw the s^-iespecting man? The 
Good Life, despite die delnuon of ascetics, canitcit be 
good without being fall; and democratic diveruty is 
one aspect of the full Kfo. There is still digmty and 
inapintion for sulferii^ oeD in (he old Stoic ideal of 
equilibrium attained through Mrife. 

When all is said, triiit other possible object on 
there be for government or soda] systems or New 
Olden or Old Orders, or for all the -isms, except the 
individual, who alone is capable of Ihmg} Mussolini 
has written: “All is in tfw Slate, and ootbing that is 
human or spiritual eusts, fir lea has valne, apart 
from the Slate. In that sense Fascism is totalitarian, 
and the Fascist State, the qrnthesis and unity of all 
values, inteiprets and develops itid cneigizeB all the 
life of the people.” and whirling words, my 
lord; for what, on they mean when translated into 
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reality? How can the State live and die, and laagh 
and grieve, and love and hatt, and feel all the emo- 
tioD8 and thoughta and experienced which make up 
the only life that ia known n> humanity? Can Levia- 
than live in a cottage andbiif^ up a f^y? In what 
manner, save that of rfaeloiie and metaphor, can it be 
the ‘ayntheaia of all valnea'? Valuea exiat for human 
beings and only human beings can assess them, 
because they alone can/K/ than. We are again in the 
pnsenoe of the old andunpomotphic fallacy. What 
this wbrd-epinner a really (MCturiog is a gigantic, 
omniscioit, onmieoinpeteDt mn; and the State is not 
a man, but an ahatractios, H ie the same fallacy which 
leads men to believe that because an aggregate of 
persona has undoubtedly in sdemity of its own, it is a 
'real personality'— by w^ tbqronly mean that it ia 
a ml, aggRgate man. This is to become the dupe of 
figures of speech, as was daoe moat oonspicuously 
by the early sodologiits who thought of society as an 
'otganiim' with lirnhs and organs and faculties and 
bio-chemical metabclisiD. 

There is no unit of existeiKe except the individual, 
and for him, and by him and through him, all systems 
of government exist. Even totalitarian systems really 
exist for him, though they pretend otherwise; and 
this is a fiut which we are too apt to forget We con- 
stantly taf that the effect of Fascist regimentation is 
to ‘destroy iiidividusli^, but we err if we im^ne 
that, in its fint manifestation, it necessarily saps the 
vitality of the individuaL Hiere is such a thing as 
finding youtrelf by loair^ yniiself. Millions of men 
have had that experience in military qrganiaatioq. 
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It is a frequent claim of and-militarist that the 
soldier becomes a mere mindleu, will-less automatop. 
I do not think that dm is the experience of the 
normal man. There is somedung effiaordinarily ex- 
hilarating in being a pan, to the utmost of one’s 
capadty, of a huge, cooenttd cSbn far beyond one’s 
own individual powers, in an objeedve sphere which 
is often a refreshing cootiast to the pettinss of per- 
sonal, tubjeetin coneenis. ft is a piofcund mistake 
to suppose that the soldier who is psrt of a well- 
executed driU-movement is behaving like a mechanical 
toy. He is It full stretdt, he it making de- 

maiufa on himself, arui be b deriving something gal- 
vanic fnm the sense of co-r^mation. The soldier who 
ia alack on parade is not usually an individualist rebe- 
ling agiinst betng a robot, but a man of weak individu- 
ality and defective will. Ho nonnal person who has 
ever taken part in a cerenuHtitl parade cu have ftiled 
to feel its electrical and stnngely esnotional i^U^. 
The present writer has ttever met ady human creature 
whom he was more anxious M please ihn the Guards 
Sergeant-Major who once drilled him, nor anybody 
who ever exuaoed ftum Urn more intense, willing, 
and pleasurable effort Nor can there be any norma! 
penon who, being CDgigedio a total war, baa not felt 
himself vitalued, expand, and even ennobled by the 
immenuty of the corporate activity in which he is en- 
gaged. Were it not for this tremendous compensating 
factor, who would endure without faltering the hard- 
ships, perils, and brutahtia of modern war? It is, in- 
deed, one of the ptoUema of dvilization that nothing 
which peacp has yet devoed on quite replace the in- 
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comparable stimuliu of the iife-and-death contest, 
and, until it has done ao^ it aeemi only too probable 
that man, being an anina^ will continue to turn, even 
against his will, to this supteoe ust of animal vitality.^ 
Multiply this inBueitce a thousandfold, carry it 
into every relationahip of pubUc and private life, 
implant it in infancy and fower it throughout adoles- 
cence, beat it into the brain 1^ every meana of aug- 
gealion and exhortation, and the paaoon of ‘corporate- 
nesa’ easily becomes a powcriul drug which we should 
be foolish to undereatisiate. But the penalty is mani- 
fest. Man cannot live on drugs, and ^ dose must be 
constantly increased to produce ill effect; and then 
comes the time when H Mis altogether, and nothing 
isleftbutaparalysedwiDandaahatteted conadtudon. 
The loldier'a sense of anlledive vitality and concen- 
tnted effort Is a valuabk enperience in life; but few 
men would or could Ine all lives at battle-pitch, 
and, indeed, it is comtnoa obaervation that those who 
cannot summon up theirdsest encigies except under 
that extreme urge ate often ineifecTual or even amoral 
in the ordinary teladona of life. We must rein from 
intensity; we cannot livu perpetually on 'bdghta that 
the soul is oompetenc to gaia’; there annot be 
exaltation without repose. But the minia of the State 
an never lelut; it is power, and power must ever 
drive and comnund even vHien h is pretending to 
ojole. The State-wanlu|^ conus to the ritar 
with uplifled hands and ahniiig eyes, and soon his 
hands ate nerveless and his eyes are blind, and the 
evil spirits that haunt it mahe the veiy temple itself 
a pnson-house. Obedience, (o poaseas any virtue, 
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must be tlie act af a free-wili^ creature; unreasooing 
obedience to a Fuehrer srtu is aupeihuman, or to a 
Duce vbo is ‘always n^if, n Nietzsche’s slave- 
moialhy indeed. Thus an insulae which began as a 
strong and oatuial atmudns to individuality becomes 
the negation of all individuality; men in this condition, 
being themaelres dehumanized, are the potential 
enemia of all that g^ves huaunity its savour, its 
variety, and ita loving-kindoeaa. . 

IfMlf-culture, or the dmfepment of individuality 
ia a human good, it foUoas diat liberty is a human 
good, beaiae liberty is die condition of that develop- 
ment. Every creature, tiien, should enjoy the maxi- 
mum of liberty; but to say that is merely to pose a 
conundium, once the eternal problem of dl go- 
vemment ii, what ia the due proportion betwm 
the liberty of each and die liberty of all? How can one 
man enjoy freedom withcKit lubtnaing dom the 
freedom (^another, tod bow much should eachsur* 
'render to the other in order to create the Greatest 
Conunon Measure for the totality? 

In one fonn or soodier, tha is the Sphinx riddle 
which runs through all political theory. It ia the 
origin of all the false auafogua rf the Social Contract 
fantasy, which ittemptedtofind, in an actual binding 
agreement among meti, oonsthuticmal authority either 
for their mutual aurrender of libei^ inirr is, Or ita 
surrender to an appointed sovereign. The riddle 
appears repeatedly is legd theory, and receives 
precisely opposite answeia foom difierent theorists. 
Some teU us that the object of all legal rules is to 
enlarge liberty, others that every legal rule ia neces- 
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urily i fetter on liber^. The latter view waa epitom- 
ized m Tom Paine*! 'lU govenuMnt ia a neceesary 
evil’, which ia to aay dtat evcfy act of locial regulation 
ia an abridgement of the ahaolute good of individual 
liberty; and this in ha tum aeema to mean (aa some 
indeed hold} that anarchy would be the true state of 
bleasednaa, were men only good enough lor it. 
Another legal form of the r^dle centita in the con- 
ception of^hta and du^ Does law exist primarily 
to confer nghta— Le. attrihntkma of power, accotthng 
to one school of thoitght, orddimitationa of intereat, 
according to anothet— or to impoie dudea, i.e. to 
reatrain liberty in relation either to other indhriduali 
or to the Sate? The Poaiinat adrool'of Comte in* 


liated (hat the individual in society pomcBed only 
dutiei, and no righta whatsoever except ‘the tight 
to do hia duty' (whatever that may mean). 
'theological analogue is the grim Calviniatic .canon 
that 'all that it not duty a era’. In reant years thii^ 
doctrine baa been powetfolly expounded by a Fit&cb 
jurist, Leon Duguit, whose thewies have undoubtedly 
exercised much ioduenos in building vp Fascist 
jurisprudence. Another fiRm of the riddle concenu 
the fiinction of the State hidL Doea it exist in orda 


to make demands on the indiTidua], and so curtail 
his 'oatunl' freedom of ectios, or doea it exist, as 
Dr Bosanquet says, to’‘iaader hindrances' to the 
good life, and so perpetmlly afibid tbe individual 
better opponunities for s^-developtnent? It Is 
pleasing, and a littk tomantic, to think of the State aa 
the liinderer of hindrances', hot nowadays the Sate 
ia a great deal more don'tbat. It no longer confoies 
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Itself to the negstive fuacHoa of removing burdens, it 
b constantly engaged m conferring benefits. It does 
not merely sweep obstacfea from the path, it marb 
out the. path and guides tia individoal's footitepe 
along it, as the Prime Minittr hat told ui, 'from the 
cradle to the grave’. Consider, for ewnpl^ the 
change which has come over the theory of leguladon. 
In the sixteenth ceatury, (wr Courts were able to lay 
it down that the objea of a statute was to 'remedy 
a mischief, and the prindple of judicial interpreta- 
tion was therefore ampie^e judge must inquire 
whit was the mbchkf aoned at and what remedy the 
legislature had ordained; he could then apply the re- 
medy in accordance widt the legubture's intent No* 
body to-day ima^nea that atatutory intcrpreadon s 
as simple a^ all that 't has not been as simple as all 
that since the comity irf Jeremy Bentham. A whole 
hbtoty of 'sodal policy ofta lies behind the enact- ’ 
pteots which judges are daily called on to admininer, 
and their task would be natly ^pliikd If they could 
foil back on atraigbtforwBrd teats of mischiefo arui 
remedia, Iwdoncea and eniuicipitiDna. As it is, 
unkind critics lomedmea reproach them because they 
are not sodologjats, psychologuls, econonialB, and 
phibsophen, as wdl as interpreters. 

When 80 many others have foiled, it is a forkm 
hope to try to answer the Sphinx; but it seems to me 
that a great deal must depend on whether we i^rd 
liberty as an absolute or a rdalive quand^ in itself. 

1 £nd it difficult to grasp the conception either of 
'natural' liberty or ‘naturaf right Man being a social 
animal, both Yibeity and r^bt eciats, and can only 
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oiat, by todal relationship. “Man is bom fite, and is 
everywhere in chains." In ndat aeoK ii he bom free? 
Thm are chaina upon hun htim the moment of his 
Unh— ch^ of heredi^ and environment and 
aasodation with other huiran bein^. At no stage of 
his existence can he rid hmwV of those, gyves. No 
man is completely free so long as there is any other 
man on earth, !t is meamcgiin to lay that a man on a 
deaert island is compktdy foe. Apart from the huts 
that this is a quite abnoriM situation of manlind, and 
that nearly every desert Uud has its Man Friday, 
who imm^tely raiaea questions of.rigbt and duty, 
and that there is gener^ a ship on the horiun 
which links the hennh to the rcatof the world^part 
from these practical considentions, then is no liberty 
unless there is at least the poaubility of restraint, and 
the desert island, if it is truly ‘deKrt’, exdudo, by 
hypotheais, even the comingeicy of restraint If we 
dike a more extreme aimple, and imagine a man as 
the sole survivor on eitth of. die bunun race, bow 
can there be, in such a arntation, any question of 
liberty or bondage, of or of duty? liberty and 
right ate not segmentt' carved from areas naturally 
boundlas; they ate the circumferences of intersecting 
drclei within the greater dreles of sodety and 
humanity. 

All liberty beitig rdative. it h misleading to con- 
ceive the State u either dkniniahing or amplifying 
the individual’s sphere of ‘naturir liberty, and it begs 
the question to assume diat d» starting-point of State 
action is either the viodkttioa of ri^ or the im- 
posidon of duties. It is nddicr, or both— it really 
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nutteis Jiot, ia pncttce, wbicb view we tike. The 
State, in ‘civilLied' coctmtinititt, ii the agency set up 
to adjuit and define the iditive apberei of liberty 
and right. But the State does not thereby create 
artilida] out of ‘natural' nor ia it the only 

insttutnentality which can a^e the adjustments. 
Long before t^ modem at^ wai dreamt of, men'had 
found those adjcntinei^ for themselvea, and no 
society would have been tu a moment possible with- 
out them. There is no giciier fallacy in the Hobbesian 
allegory than the oodon that the 'oatuial' condition 
of any aggregate of 'aatnnl' men is &ee-£or-aU 
internecine strife. Thie k not the condition enn of 
beasts; there ia a law of the jMck, and of the hive and 
of the jungle. All creiturea of lie kind aaodate to- 
get^c iutioedvriy by herd discipline; man is the 
only animal who deliberately seeks V) dsnroy his own 
ipeciei. It is, agiin, s conaion enor tomsjiticaUy to 
picture the ptimidve life as ehnple. The life of priini- 
tlve peoples lis extreme^ complex. It b hemmed in 
at all points by elabontt nils of observance and 
lupentition affecting not onty the living but the dead. 
Rights and dudes are iotricatcly distributed and far 
more rigonuisly enforced thin among ndvinsd 
nations. hCasaive brows have been wrinkled by the 
degrees of affinity whirii govern esdogamk and 
exogamic nutrisges— a labyrinth to which the only 
analogy that occvti (c the mind u our modern 
Emergen^ Regulations. Amoug such peoples, or 
amoi^ a far higher type Ifae an Arabian tribe, the 
civiliz^ man comtnita a fnk of social deportment 
with almoat every word tuid movement No State hag 
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drawn upon a blackboudalidtae iotcraecting circin; 
pun' have .found than, and continue to maintain 
^em, by the mysterious ptocessei of custom and 
tradition. When, at a ^ stage of development, 
the State either replaces die mofe indefinite forces of 
cdbesion; or, as it is prcdubly owre tnie to lay, when 
the State ia added to die otbera as the dominant 
instrument of caheutm; h ia merely continuing and 
making more explicit the proctsa of adjustment which 
has always been inherent ia ^ very nature of lodety. 
Ita law always strives to be the lunnony df wills’. 
In shon, the naruiil coiidhkin of men ia not natural 
libeny, but a natural compnniHe of liberty; and the 
exaa terms of that compromise are an ocetdingly 
pnblem in any socieqr, primitive or dvilie^. 

No law, no mathematkal prcgnrtiona, can be 
fonnulited for it; and die atttmpt at a formula teems 
to be not only fruideas but siiichievoui. Mill'i 
principle was that “to individuality should belong the 
part of life in which it is dikfly the iodiridual that ia 
interested; to sodety, the part whidi chiefly interests 
society." But MillUIedtoatswer, ]hough he noticed, 
the ot^ecdon which the mnnlnt immediately malcea— 
that it is impasible to draw a distinct line between 
these two ejiheres. Anything idiich interests the 
individual in the long run intaesti society. A man's 
'private life* ia seldom wholly private. Nobody can 
be an entirely depraved iodiv^ual mihout becoming, 
sooner or later, at least a-nuisance, and probably a 
danger, to othen. It needs no theological doctrine of 
sin, nor any high exposition o? ethics, tc toch a man 
of ordipary reason and eeS’-controI that in his social 
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life good dunetex, like honest;, U 'the best polic/. 
It is therefore ajerpetual pnblem of eodal regulatioit 
how fir kw sh^ld attempt to control private morals 
or to enforce what are (foilaciousi;, as I believe) 
called self-regarding dulia. It la, for example, , a 
debateahle question in onr law wfa; suicide should lie 
a ainte, or wh; homoscnialit; should be pern an 
offimce, when other fums of indecency, not involving 
public scandal, are not so treated. Mill biauelf, in 
aerenl illustntione, showed how impalpable it the 
line between private and p!d>lie interest. In his day, 
nulUons of people bdipved.'and believed fiercely, 
that a husband's osntrol over tlie penon and pm- 
perty of his wife, and i fodier'a control over the 
edncation of hia ehildren, were easentially matteia 
which concerned, the iodivtdual and nobody ebe. 
Mill protested vehemently against these popular 
d^mai, holding that tlMse were eminenily matters 
which concened the State. Everybody kiiowi that 
his opinion prevailed, and. that within a geoeiaiion 
the State asserted aulhori? in both these spheres— 
though not withqpt violeDt protests about the in- 
vaaion of penonal libei^. 

While it ia iinpos^Ue to lay down a rigid line of 
demaiciLoo, it ia not difficult to find .examples of 
circumstances in which dmocretic sestiinent in- 
Btinctjrely denundi libei^ of choice for the indivi- 
dual. It ia Btill an offence, {nuiishable by eccleaiaatical 
censures, for a member'of As Church of England not 
‘to attend his parish duirch on Sunday., Such is the 
law, as it reaulti from a trag and complicated courae 
of legulation, but if at^boi^ attempted to enforce 
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it, eveij reasonible mu would irise and Smite it. 
After centuries of agony and shame, we have learned 
that religious convicdon and practice' are now solely 
the alhir of the bdmdcal; and the number ^ 
different iomia of workup and belief now eaisting in 
this country are quite past counting or eredence.The 
Church of God, the Ody Oiurth of God, and the 
Only True Church of God, all, in their several 
conventidea, are reo^nued as being nobody’s^ a&ir 
but their own. Again, in maners of sei, we have 
never gone to the xeak^a eaticme of logic— for the 
extreme of logic is always anwisdom— in holding that, 
all maiteri of private morality are matten of public 
concern; but there are nowadays a number of atatutes 
which protea the young against exploitation-by the 
libertide, and nob^y thi^ them unwise or uo* 
necessary. 

One of the ust cases of Ebeny which has been be> 
fare the public for many years b that of intoxicatiag 
liquor, lliete can be no question tbu alcohol has 
wrought great havoc h sode^, though the damage 
hes enormously diminbbed In mcent yean. The 
PcohibiBonUt says that if you supprss thb easy 
means of degeoeralion, you have nmoved a danger 
go thioteni:^ to the cotmnunity that any deprivation 
which may m caused to toodnate penons b vastly 
outweighed. It is not a niSdent answer to him to say 
that everything is c^ble of abuse, beauae some 
things are obvfously more apable of abuse than 
otlm Nor ia it an entiie^ amvincing answer to say 
that every individual, for hb own aoul’a sake, must 
be left to resist temptatran by the strength of hb own 
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will. Every civilized eyatcn itf law lecogoizes a duty 
to protect the weakr in tome circumstances, against 
theinielves. 1 cm imagine some aituations in which 
it might be necessary, in the general intereit, to sup- 
press certain forms of stta^ dr^ for OLampIe, it is 
said that absinthe waa fbiWdikn in France beonise 
addiction to it had a ateriUnog effect which accen- 
tuated gravely the aliea^ aerioui problem of declin- 
ing biith-rate. Noberfy, would hesitate u) 
protoibe the euzkrus fluid known ae Red Biddy, the 
sole object of which is rapid and violent intoxication. 
Or coniidcr, again, ihe matter cd narcotic drugs. I do 
not recollect whether Herbert Spencer ever referred 
to the subject, but I can imagine him saying that if a 
man desiiwf to rein his My and soul with heroin, 
that waa entirely his own tcaponaibility before God 
and man. It la poaible, I beEm, to indulge ‘mode^ 
ately’ in dnigs^'ndeed, tiire is s strong csm for 
saying that the nonnal iodividoal can hardly support 
existence without stimoianla of some kind liie history 
of tobacco is astoiushing; from very early tima it 
has been prized and demanded by men of all stages 
of civiliaacion, and it has surwv^ all the attempts 
(often Dncnnic] of Unga, Subaru and popes to sup- 
pre»it. Enormousquantiticsrftea, cofie^ and lobicco 
are consumed, and I would make bold to aay that it 
would be impouible for the British nation to fight 
this war without tea and tobscco, which are muni- 
tions of prime ioportaiice. But men, and women even 
more, have been known to damage their digestions— 
and perhaps their charactenl^^ith strong tea; Cr 
Johnron' recognized k as a ^ce, but impenitently 
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gloried in it, Tobacco added subiUnliBUy to the 
rerenues of the medical profeisioD, Balzac pncti* 
cally killed hinuelf widi c^ee, and Edgar Wallace 
— I apologue ibr the ocdkcatian— with aweet tea. 
On the other hand, I have known an old man, very 
well-preserved in body and mind, who for many 
yein of hia life had taken large quantities of lauda- 
num; I believe that life-loiig modmie indulgence in 
opium ia conunon among the Chineae; and one of the 
finat lecturers and eebdan 1 ever erununteied (he 
t^ed at a great age, full of htemiR) fur a good iifiy 
yean of his life never drank ku than a bottle of 
whiiky a day and was often vi^y ‘affected’ in the 
perfomunce of his academic duties. Amid all these 
vtgiria of tolenuce or intokrance of poisons, on 
whst prindple of public interesf and private Iil«rty 
are we to aay that doobi^ and tobacco should be per- 
mitted lad cocaine prohibited? 1 think that we 'can 
say no mote than dtii, that ilccdrol is a substance 
which, properly' used, can gjve great plesaure and do 
little haim; that the avtr^ msn cu and does use 
it reasonably and that it is unjust and dispropor- 
tionate to deprive Incn that pleasure for the ads of 
petsoiu who ate not of average control. Narcotic 
drugs, on the other hand, cannot give pleasure with- 
out diiproportiooate darker; the avenge person, cut- 
not berame habituated to {hem without physical and 
mental demoralization, and It is ngt unjust, in the in- 
terest of the average, to deprive the exceptional few 
of drugs for which they lave a peculiar tolerance, 
Similariy, for one victim of nicotine poisoning there 
are ten thousand smokers derive help and satis- 
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iiution fram their dn^ aed k would be monetrous 
to deprive them d their l^itimite iodulgeace— 
though the attempt has bcm made, and there are 
still States in America where it is illegal to k 11 cigar- 
ettea. If the all too oimona propoeitioiu which I luve 
been advancing are doubted, the appod to aperience 
should coavince. The American democncy allcwed 
itself to be jockeyed into the experiment of prohibi- 
tion, and it is'unocoetsaiy, at this time of day, to dilate 
on the teaults of the expernaent. Go beyond the rea- 
sonable controls of persaoal Hba^, and the rescuo'ns 
of ezceai, depradidoo, and disrepute of law are truly 
appalling. There ia a savage pan of man which, when 
under the censonhip of decent aocul behaviour, esn 
hold itself in check, bn:, when caged and whipped, 
becomes a roaring beast. A Utde too much law, and 
you turn the mo^rate diiobr into a dipsomaniac, 
the agnostic into a blaspheaier, the enlightened em- 
ployer into a Gradgrind, aid ibe fiirt into a proili- 
tute. , 

Another 'social evil’ of triiidi we hear a great deal 
ia gambling, i leave aside tiiat ispect of it which is 
oonaidered by some to be a moral problem, because 
1 can see no morals in it. Tire proposition that it is 
motilly wrong to ‘get lomething for nothing*, or 
to 'enjoy the fouits of labour without tbe labour’, 
is, to me, so manifestly tdntnry to experience of life 
with all ita accidents of fortune, that I would as soon 
call it a ain to accept a Icga^. The only moral prob- 
lem, as in the case ofahsliol,is coeof modeiatioc or 
excess; and I can see t» pcesible reaeon for legal res- 
traint on gambling except restraint on unscrupulous 
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nploitttian of the public. But that ia not the prin- 
ciple on which oui benhg law« an based. The 
gaming-houK, it ia tru^ ii illegal, becauK highly 
Ukely to be fraudulent, ftit the notorious football 
pools— aud to npresent the laigeat angle volume of 
betting money in the county— resist all threats of 
legialatioD. The street bodonalter is interdicted, but 
the bookmaker in the loxuriout officta of a limited 
company pliea and adverriaes hia trade unhindered. 
The wont feature of chia durivari ia not iti wicked- 
ness but its mcansistea^. I do not understand on 
what principle it can be li^ to gamble, in private 
and wrung to gamble in a ‘poblk place’ (other than a 
lacecourael). There it no analogy with public and 
private indecency, because it » imposiible to say 
that the spectacle of two men toesing pennies in the 
street teandalises the poblk. The truth is that we, is 
a satton, do not know, or will not detennine, what- 
our teal morality is on this question, Tlie I^ritan 
tradition frowns on gambling u a worldly vanity, 
while the avenge Englishman more iastinaively in- 
dines to gambliB| than an^dy else in Europe. Our 
laws on the sut^ct are consequently i deplorable 
muddle and the teauh is that a raffle it a criiue and 
the Derby is the nationai festival. If there ia any 
justice in the charge of hypocrisy which is ao often 
levelled at ui, here, <«rtaiB]y,«n luppoit for it. And 
it must be added, in lonow, that ^re ia no woik 
example in out sodety of ‘one law for the rich and 
one for the poor’. 

In matters of hygiene, we have already reached a 
post whkb Bnat ouk cuwr&iNma to the spirit of 
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Herbert Spencer, trbo'Mtce said, I belie?e, that it 
was better that the oommnnity should be afflicted 
with nMpox than that a eiQ|le indmdual should be 
compult^y nccinated. We can no longer accept the 
prindple, upon whidi Mill, itot long before the great 
Public Health Act of '8^. was ailcnt, that his own 
health is easendally a matier for the individual, for 
science hai taught ua that it may be of immense im- 
portance to other individiiaU. Under the uigencf of 
war, we have accepted it aa a painful social neeeaut; 
thatia woman may be reqwed, under penalty, to 
submit tomedicsl ezamination fiu^ infectious diaase. 
Enonnoua piuhlems remam, the greatest being the 
eugenic aspect of manitge. Every democntic in- 
adnct revolts agsinat the oodoa of nuking marriage 
subject to medical cenaonhip, but if tace-iurvival is 
. thRatened, this may some day be necessary. Cer- 
/talnly it ia difflcuft, in a conununity with a declining 
population, to justify the imrestraised prrp^atim cd 
mental defoctivei, and not even a Spencer could re- 
gard a lukea Family ai a voy admirable democratic 
inaticutioa. Is the day coming when we ihall all be 
compelled by law to coiwune eo many units of pn>- 
teids, carbohydrates, and vitamini per day? 1 vaguely 
remember one of Mr H. G. Welli’s sjbiies of the 
future in which a conviviil meal consisted of various 
courses of gRypelleti and 1^ jellies. So far u I on 
uodenund, hai^y any sectsiin ^ huminity eats what 
is really good for ib ud most eat what is defiditely 
bad for them, If Bentham had had the sdentihc data 
It his disposal, he would bare had no heutadon in 
prescnbing nounshment by legislation; and, indeed, 
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any expert could prescribe a (Get for a far more eu- 
peptic race than now inhabila (he globe. Japan, 1 be- 
lieve, has put its entire popukdm on a sdeatific diet. 
I hope we may still regard pellets and jellies and 
syrups as totalitarian harron, and, while learning 
from our doctors, and from ont own common sense, 
to eat and drink more intelligeiuly than our fathers 
and grand£sthen did, to idain liberty sometimes 
to give oureehes indigestioQ. Indigestion has been 
a great spur to eSbn b human hiatory and per- 
fect heahh haa seldom produced the greatest woi^ of 
mind and imagiiiation. Progicsa is not to be expected 
from a nation of prizefi^ners, and Sparta, with her 
wnnhip of phyaieal fitneas, hat not Gved as long in 
history as Athens, which jdaced physical prowess in 
proper proportion (o cteitive imagbatian. 

\Vhile we have admitted all tbse restraints, un- 
thinkable but a short tune ago, on personal liberty, 
we have maintained a for greater latitude for cpn- 
adenoe than any other couRtry in the world. In the 
foee of the greatest threat sriiich has ever been offered 
to our existence, and despile the pnaing need of 
man-power, we have exen^ed os grounds of con- 
science over iboy thousand persons from military 
service, and every kind of objection— religious, ethical, 
ecoaomic, ancL ^litical-^ aihnitted by the tribunals 
if established by aatefsczoiy evidence. 

If there is any truth m Emenem's apboriam about 
consiateacy, then, veri^, we are a great-minded 
people in our inconaiitency. I am not criticicing this — 
1 merely note it as an iolerating example of our atti- 
tude towards personal liberty, b which it is indeed 
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difficult to be cocsktent aad dangemm to be ‘igid.. 
But ' urauld idd tbit the wonl ‘conscience' is some' 
tifflca put to stian|« uses in our society. I do not us* 
derstand bow anybody on hive a ‘conscientious’ 
objection to being vaceintted. 'This is not t natter of 
et^ at all; there may be a ecientffie or merely per- 
sonal olqeccion to phyaieal inoculation, and 'it may be 
worth while recognizu^ it; but it cannot be a moral 
issue. Apin I do not critu^ but dte this only as an 
example of our aeositivciieea to anything whi^ des- 
cribes itself tt eoaadeoce^ even when h seems to 
amount to little' more than vagary. 

I I flini jg^ to the law for an exaraple of what 
eeenia to me a ceasonable restmint on individual 
aaion, with a reasonable margin left for individual 
judgement. Caeiat mptar is an andent maxim of our 
law. But it does not mean, and it never has meant 
(not even in ia Roman oii^), that any rogue can 
take advantage of any fool Tbe nunim is modified by 
a gnat many exceptions concerning express and im- 
plied wanandei, and, like ev^ry other contract, sale 
is always subject to ntla abwt baud and innocent 
ffliacepresentstion. In tlus respect our law takes a 
shrewd and nther unezpeded view. It saya that the 
beat way to deal with a dicae B to caidi him in hii own 
noose. His victim therefore has the opuon of aaying 
either "Tbe basis of die baigain is gone, and the 
whole deal is off, and what is more, if you misrepre- 
sentation was deliberate, I will hive damages from 
you”; or be can say; “You tried to cheat me, but I find 
that the bargain is profit^ afer all, and I hold you 
to it." The cheat is never albwtd to reply; “Owing to 
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my crmi misRpteseaUtion, tin* baigiin is lux a bar- 
gain at all, because we were iwyer at one about it, and 
you eball have no by it and no action upon it." 

With these limitatioiu, petsons in negotiation must 
exercise their own judgemenla, and it ii never a 
ground for repudiation that a peiun of nofmal caps- 
e'ty, with ^ opportunitiet of iospeetiod and ap- 
praisal, has got the wont (rf a bargain. The seller who 
limply aayi; "There are die goods— taktf them dr 
leave them" is safe, mfi if he k guilty of the ‘morel’ 
fraud that he knoud of a defect which it may require 
considerable thtewdneaa to diacovet. It ii s^d, for 
example, that "there is no Uw apinit selling (or let- 
ting) a tumble-down house". A house may contain a 
gtcattnany defeeu wtuidtiLiad^hailt to dis neta , but 
it is for the purchaser on tenant to discover them. On 
the other h^, it ia soa penniaiible to 1ft, for im- 
mediate occupatieti, a ruraiabed house which is unfit 
for human habitatioo, because all reasonable pmons 
realize, without expreasly ayii^ so, that in that event 
the whole arrangement is EKUii^eaa and worthless. 

Contrast with these sensible rules, based on age- 
long experience of men and tbdr dealings, a°nw of 
our Emeigency Reigulatioiis. One of than makes it a 
ermina] o&nce lo sell a sIhA of rhubarb with more 
than a specifies amount of leaf uptmlt. 1 will assume, 
though I do not really bdieve it, that in war condi- 
tions it is necessary, in this fantastic manner, to guard 
the poor purchaser agamat the chicanery of the 
Yachiavellian rhubarb-merchant. But any such pro- 
vision in dnie of peace would be, 1 auggmt, wasteful 
and ridiculous excess in protEction of the purchaser. 
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Any housewife in possession d her fsculties would 
say; "I will not pay (he price of rhuharb for ihubaib- 
leaf, and I am going nen door wtiere the greengrocer 
will give me honest dealing.” Unlea we are to ima- 
gine, as I hope we need not, a vast and narion-wide 
conspiracy artnog greengrocen. the natural laws of 
competition, no: to meuion the decent honesty of 
the average trader, will loc^ after a matter of this 
lund. Let anybody study die Deparwnentil definition 
of a Grade I egg or a seedling «iion and ask himself 
what the condition of daily de^ings would be if 
these ‘controls’ were exeidteiHn peace-time, as many 
doctrinaires hope diat they will be and tome deliber- 
ately design that they ahalt be. 'nie democratic State 
is not, as the Altnigb? Houelf was once described, a 
pneuMtor fatuonm. 

It may well be objected here that I am assembling 
merely a collectioii of cootradictiona which ffinttast 
unfavounoly with the recdlinesr arrangementt of the 
Fisdst State. Let i^be giaaled; but there is room in 
democracy even fiw coiuiadicrioni. It his already 
been said that it is impossiUe to define with precision 
the spheres of personal liberty and collective control, 
and it has been implied dut the demattation of these 
spheres may and does vary fmn^ to age. Continen- 
tal juriats have written nradi about k ‘natural law 
with variable content’, die content ’fluctuating 'with 
the time and ciccumstsnces of di&rest periods; and 
that tune-spirit must be left n> find and prescribe the 
appropriate balinw betvreen the vitality of the part 
and the homogeneity the whole. Its solution will 
depend upon t^ tempemnent and tradition of a par- 
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ticulir people. De Tocqvcville^ vrote long ago; 

“Tliere are natione which have tirelessly pursued 
freedom through every land of peril and lurdship. 
They loved it, not for its nitetial benefita; they re- 
gar^d freedom i^lf as a pft so ptedous and so 
necessary that no other could console them for the 
loss of that which ooasales them for the loss of every- 
thing else. ...I attempt oa ana^ of that great emo- 
tion for those who cannot fed it It enten of its own 
accord into the genooua hoie'Whkh God has pre- 
pared to receive it; it fills dtem, it inspires them; but 
to the titeaner minds wiudi have never felt it, it is 
past finding out” 

Our whole history shorn thst we have been among 
the nations which de TocqueviUe describes, and that 
our spirit his not been rrithout its influx in the 
world. But while we can never relinquish the princi- 
ple, either for autselves or for huminity at Urge, that 
government is not jtodfied in usurping the whole 
prerioce of penonal iiber^ of actioD, ve must>not 
demand that all natioQs afaaR inlerpret the reUlion- 
slup between State and individual in the same manner 
as ourselves. No more than we daire uniformity 
among individuals should we desire uniformity 
among govemmena. W« muit bear with respect tlw 
opinion of Df Salazar, dm Dictator of Portugal, when 
he says (Doern'm end ^ictun) dut|''cau! of the greatat 
fallada of the nineteotih century was that English 
parliamentarism and Englieb denuKiacy were adapt- 
able to every European country”; fi>r we have never 

(1) Quoted by Mr DfridThooiMn, The OenomitK/desi 
in Franet end aaland. 
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Kgarded our democracy aa a comiDodity for export, 
except mthin our ovn ind even tliere with 

many vsriationa. It is impoauble m read the opinipiu 
of Dr. Salazar, head of a 'Gomriment of Professors', 
withoin f«lihg chat he is oseotially what we should 
call in England a liberal*tiuitdcd man. Nothing seems 
to be father from his temperament than power ^r 
power'a sake, and his conception of the State is poles 
apart from the Nazi or the Bolahevik Leviathanrboth 
of which be fears and repwEits. Yet he ia the incum- 
bent of what he himself caBs a 'Dioatorahip of Reason 
and intelligence'— a Dictatoiahip none the leas— and 
Englithmen twaliow hard wfara they read in his 
pagea: “We are anti-parRas^tanans, anti-democnta, 
and-irxnls, and we are determioec. to establish a cor- 
porative Sate.” Lat we bereo dogmatic and tooaelf- 
satiafied in our theories irf demoaatic libe^, let us 
hear this temarkable nun, Whcse sincerity ind whose 
penpiocity are equally unqoestiooshle, co that sub- 
ject 

“We learn through our mason and experience that 
it ii not possible to erea oo this idu of liberty a poli- 
tical system which will properly guarantee bdividual 
and collective liberties, ai^ogh.with some reason 
one has in the name of libaqr been able to defend all 
forms of oppression and arteiaiy rule." We have also 
seen lurw the pcof^e were-flattered by the expression 
‘sovereignty of the{KO{4e’; jetit did not give them, as 
a nationd group, either influence in the match of pub- 
lic aflfaiiB or that which they had most need of, 
whether they were soverei^ or not, which waa to be 
well governed. We nave seen the extent to which the 
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virtues of equality ind tlte idvsntages of demoeracy 
have been disseminated, and how fatemity meant a 
descent to the lowest lereis of society; this in spite of 
the natural iuequaliiiea and ol die different grades and 
vahies which exist ht all ontend soaedea. 

“What we want, then, is to be more positive, more 
sincere, in our poliqr. 

"Let US then inveat the State with the necessary 
fores in order that it may keep order, without which 
society cannot exist and pnt^r. Let us organize its 
powers so that it ouy foncoon normally without plots 
and revolutiona. 1^ os pennit the State the cxtensbn 
of its acdvhiea, ocept in sueh cases where they might 
endanger the harmony of our social life. Let us de^ 
the duties and guarantees of individuals and com- 
munities, and let us also defend these ideals is such s 
way that the State shall not be indifferent to our rights 
and (he ddnn shall sot fail in his duties. This » 
liberty." 

Throughout Dt. Salazar's thought runs the asioe 
‘realist’ policy. His aigumest a that in the particular 
drcuuiatanczB of Portugal, the choice is between 
anarchy and misery on the one hand and authority 
and w^'beiog on the odien and that in the politick 
conditioQB of that nation it n nonsense to pretend, in 
the name of liberty, “that die adniinietiation of the 
law can be carried out by the mob instead of by an 
iUte whose duty it h to 'eed and sacrifice itself for 
the test of the conuauniQ". 

It is not for one nation tn judge the political exigen- 
cies and prefarenees of aamber; but the greatest res- 
pect whi^ we can fed for a sincere patriot like Dr 
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SaUzar cannot prevent us from asking certain ques- 
tions which he never atiempts to answer- Has not 
every tyrant justified hcmaelf by the necessity of, 
'strong' govemmenr to represi anarchy? 

Thus spake the Fiend, and with Nercaii^, 

The tynnt’s plea, eKccsed his devilish deeds. 

Who elects the Site, and what is m prevent their title 
to rule being sheer superiori^ of cunning of of might? 
What are the limits of anthariiy? If it is necessary, ibr 
the sake of order, to suppress^ dissent of the Malig- 
nant!, what guarantee ia there that {he reasonable di^ 
sent of Benignints will cmK also be suppressed? What 
government yet devised by man is really lit to decide 
in all drcumscancee, of iia own omniadeace, what ia 
beat for a people? And, above all, how can irrespon- 
lible power be prevented (ran feeding upon itself— 
how can authority, even if it be^s wi^ the most 
benevolent intendons, be netraised from the vice of 
all autocracy, which a m i^rd ia own survival as 
the supreme conaideradon? All history shows that a 
monopoly of right is destined, of its very nature, to 
become a monopoly of wiung. 

These, then, seem to be tome of the elements of 
social and individual life wfaid) democijqi strives to 
mauitain and which it bdievea promote the Good 
Life. Is it pQsible to describe the Good Life? I said 
previously that there is little analogy between andent 
and modem democrec^ but for a descripdon of the 
'demociHtic way of life' I am going back to Athens 
and to words borrowed from one of the greStostutter- 
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ances of litemure. Peridcs old his fellow-citizens, 
assembled to dp honour to ^ir valiant dead:^ 

"We live under a form of govemment which does 
not pthiiWr the Inatitiftioaa of our neighbour^ on the 
contrary, we are oucielveaanodel which some follow, 
radiet dian the imitaton of other peoples, It is true 
that our govemment is a democracy, because 
its administration h io the hands, not of the few, but 
of the many; yet wtule, in ic^Mct (rf law, all men an 
on an equality for the aetdcment of their private dis- 
putes, in respect of the value set on them it is aa each 
man is in any vtj d’stif^iBdied that he ia preferred 
to public honours, not because he belongs to s par- 
ticular class, but because of, peraonal merha; nor, 
again, on the ground of povKty is a man barred from 
a public career by obsci^ of nnh if he but has it in 
hhn to do the state a service. And not only in our pub> 
lie life ate we liberal, but also in our ^dotn from 
suspidon of one aoodier in die piirauhs of everyday 
life; for we do not feel resentment at onr neighbour if 
he does u he likes, nor yet do we put on sour looks 
whidi, though haimlen, are painfal to behold. But 
while we thus avoid giving c^ence in our private in- 
teicouTse, in our public ^ we are ratrained from 
lawlessness chiefly thmugfa reverent fear, for we ren- 
der obedience Co those in auduvity and to the lawa, 
and especially to those lawa whuJi are ordained for the 
succour of the oppressed and thoae which, though un- 
written, bring upon the transgressor i disgrace which 
all men recognize. 

fl) C. Fontrr Smith'i cnntittlon (Loeb QsMKi), with 
'some minor variinti. 
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"Moreorer, m lim piorided for the spirit many 
lelmtiona from toil: we ban games and sacriBcea 
Kgulaify throughout die yar and homes fitted out 
with good taste and elegancy and the delight we find 
each day in these tbiogs drim vwf sadness. And our 
city is so great that all the produM of all the earth 
flow in upon us, and ours is tltt happy lot to gather in 
the good fruits of our own atnl with no more homc'felt 
aeeuiity of enjoyment than we do thoseof other lands.” 

Let it be remenhered fliat diis ii a picture of life 
not in a commiim^ whidi was sunk in sbth, lafe^, 
and case. There was no Social security’ in Athena, and 
no 'fieedom from want and fear', for there was 
aarcely a momeAt in the Ustory of ita dennctacy 
when it did not stand m peril from without or within. 
It derebped its greatest vitality when it wu fighting 
for bare odstence, and that which siatamed it, until 
oorrupting influences entmtd in. wu Aristotle’s 
'energy of the spirit'. It is that quality which rings 
through the wor^ of Peridei and has made them re> 
sound throughout the cenmries. For here is a kind of 
existence wUch all intell^esr men would wish to 
lire— direnity; 'equality opportunity' and respea 

for penonat merit; tolerance, and freedom from the 
corroding poisons of envy and suspicion; law-abidiiig. 
ness, together with solkitvde for the relief of the un- 
fortunate and cppresed; setthh-eness to the influence 
of a healthy public opunoo; bouty without extrava- 
gance, philoeopt^ widiout the inertia of pun intellect- 
ualism; ioterett in public aiiaiis and service to the 
Stale; free diacusaioo of poli^ training in dciaenahip 
by self-culture; wealth triut it cm give in real 
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haman values, but vrith no dia^in for poverty, unless 
it be the result of irddence; relaxation of My and 
mino, taste and elegance and material well-being 
along with the pieaaurea of mbid and imagination. 
All these things are to be found, expressed with per- 
fection of langut^ in this iaperishable utterance. 
Were they a romantic dream— rhetoric by Pericles 
and poetry by Thucydidesl Did the little community 
of ,Athena ever really enjoy uich an Elysian life as 
this! No doubt the cq 1«« wen heightened, but 
there must also have been faithful portrainue in ihs 
picture, for otherwise tins handful of mm could not, 
in so brief a apace, have ereaed such a monument in 
histdcy and ao deeply Infiuenced the future of civiliza- 
tion. If there was reality ip the picture, what was the 
secret of it? I think we anfind It in one immortal sen- 
tence of Petioles: “because^we de.em that which is 
happy to be ^hich is free, and that which is free 

to be " but how translate the Greek word 

Hetlthy-aouledjh^minded, great-hearted, 
vipHOUMpitited? It b in^oislble to innilate Greek 
terms such aa adyvvor, uiygAdyvxos, koU; a&yoMs— 
but ii think we should ill recognise the man to whom 
they apply if we met him in the Feiruus or the Agora, 
and we recogni« him if we meet him to-day— the 
man of magoaoiinoui instmct, with a sense of the 
dignity of himself and ofoos, free from the petty 
di^roportiona and ungenerous resentments whi^ 
dsttoy dignity, and baung hb uprightneaa in be- 
haviour and consdaiaousness in du^ on the double 
obligation of respect for lumself and consideration for 
oftiets. It b such a man foat foe democcadc way cd 
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life hopes to produce. ^ vould he both atropnt and 
untrue to uaume that no other rpstem of goveinment 
can produce him; but h is our ^Uef that the demo- 
cnde idealgivea more apportunitf tnd scope for him 
than any other political qntem. 

The two aides his osIuk which constitute good 
dtisenship are what Dr Baifcer calls his 'moral per- 
sonality*, the couditka of vhidi is liberty; and his 
sense of duty to the oommiiinty, an obligation to inalte 
binieelf a well-developed pan of a haimonious 
whole. It is essential Utat hia aenae of duty should 
arise out of hia free-tidllinf moral penonality, and not 
out of a mere mechanical habit of blind, automatic, or 
supefflitioui aeoeptanee of authority. Wordstrorth 
has expressed it finely: 

Through no ^tuibaooe of my soul. 

Or Strang compunction in roe wrought, 

I suppllttte f«T thy ctmttol; 

Dut in the quietness of thought: 

'Me this tmcharteied fteedom tires; 

I feel the weight of ehance-daires: 

My hopes no.moR must diange tbdr name, 

I long for a repose that ever is the same. 

Yet not the less would I throughout 
Still act sccording to the wnce 
Of my own wish; and feel past doubt 
That my submisaiveness was choke: 

Not aeeking in the school of pride 
For 'precepta over dl|nifiBif , 

Demal and restraint I prize 

No farther than they breed a second Will more wise. 
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This duality of the mdmdual aelf and the social self 
U individualism in d>e soise in which the present 
writer-undentands it and will, tn the bat of his 
ability, always champion it The notion that the man 
who valua, guards, and cultnata his ((wn individu- 
ality is setting himself in opposition to the interest of 
sodety is a ptofound miwindtmtanding. It is the a- 
aence of democracy that the public interest cannot 
flourish without the culiintiHi of the individual's in- 
terest in himself. The Together-Will must be the 
aggregation of ceil and vigoraua individual wills; 
othet^e it becomes that devourieg monster, mass- 
ecTMtion, goaded by unconscionable and overweening 
individual will. It is true th^ if excessive emphasis is 
laid on personal ri^t the colkctive vrill is undennined 
and the general interest inpairedL I have already sug- 
gested that the weakness of out democney in the past 
genentioo has been to put too much stress upon per- 
sonal right and claim. This is the real and onkerous 
egoiiam; wd it is a strange paradox that those who to- 
day advocate the strengtiwniDg of personal liberty, 
hitiative, and seme of lespoiisibility are accused of 
encouraging mere letflshnees, whereas it is precisely 
aelflah interest whkli they seek to combat. 

It is unquestionable that in the delicate balance be- 
tween mc^I personally and dvic responaibility, 
there is a constant dangv diat either the one or the 
other msy be ex^gerated. In the begianingi of 
American dsnoency, de Tooqoevflle interpreted in- 
dividualism (a term which he invented) as a new form 
of anti-social egoism, and be mw in it a menace to the 
future of democratic iostilutioiu. He wrote: 
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“Indi^dualism U a novel expresuon, to which a 
novel idea has given b<tdL Our fathers were only ac- 
quainted with egotism, ^otism is a passionate and 
ezaggnated bve of sdf, which leads a man to connect 
everything trith his own |«non, and to prefer him- 
^ to everything in the world. Individiulisiii is a 
mature and calm feelii^, which diaposea each mem- 
ber of the community tn sever hins^ from the mass 
of his fellow-aeatures: and m draw apan with his 
and hia friend^ ao after he has thus 
fbnned a little drcle of hw own, he willingly leaves 
aodety at large to itself, ^otism originates in blind 
instinct: individualism proceeds ftom emticoui 
judgement more than from depnved feelings it 
onginaita as much m die ddidendeB of the mind as 
in the perversity ofthe heart Egodsm bligfati the 
germ of all individualism, at fim, otily aapa the 

virtues of public life; but, In die long run, it attsdu 
and destroys all oth^ and ii at length absorbed in 
downright egotism. Egotism b a vice as cU as tbe 
world, which does not bdong to one form of society 
more than anotben indivkhulism u of democrade 
origin, and it threatens to spread in the same ratio as 
the equality of conditiOQs.’' 

Su^ sere the fears of dib scute observer for the 
future of American democn^. Have they been real- 
ized! I turn from these predictioni to the htest hoolc 
of American history Icnm to me,^ and I read: 

“The core of the American, and of the Kngliiili , 
philosophy of goveroment ■ the individual. The indi- 

(l) Aifurm: lb 5<«y ef a Fru Ptepb, by Alka Nevini 
and Henry Steele Csmnuger. 
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Ti<lual is the source of ^vetoment He has rights and 
liberties in society; the right to votship as he will, to 
speak and to write, to go about his own bosiness, 
chobee hia ovm work, many whom be mil, rear his 
family as he will, undiatiirf)^ by the State. No matter 
how Eocialiad our tbmfcing^ our administration, our 
business has become, it is still true that the ultimate 
oli^ective of our gD?enuneat and of oi-r economy is 
the creation and pintectiim of the &ee man." 

These words an writta by two distinguished 
Amerieus, of no reactkaaiy tendenc}', about a so- 
ciety in which individuatisn has bea seen at its 
worst and at its best— at its wont in the days of Re- 
conattuction and the Carpet Baggers, of Frenzied 
?isiAce and of tiie Robber Barona, of the Pit and the 
Oempua, of Hudng and Cooli^e and Hoover and 
Normalcy, all period m which npmty and econo- 
mic warfare were brought m a pitch which no theory 
of free compethioa could, in my opinioii, jusd^'i at 
its best in the indomitable hardibo^ and enteipriie 
which opened up a continent and created a dvilizstion 
in an incredibly abort space of time. That spirit still 
endues tbe American nation witii a vitali^ ^ a de- 
teTRLination to overcome cistades which we in this 
country have much cause to envy and which our 
common enanihi have ev^ greater ouae to fear. 

What are the pfoapeda for tbe vigorous, self- 
developing, dutiful Democntic ^an in our commu- 
nity of the future, and especially for tbe youth who 
will have to, ceiry on tiw tndkion of lane individua* 
liam, if democracy i« to sofvivel There will not be 
new worlds for thenv^ e:q>Ion and to populate, no 
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petit Id Darien for a coign of yantage, but there will 
be an oM world for than to cleanse and to fortify. 
Will they, to many aa surrive, be exhausted, petulant, 
and disiUuuoned, or will diey bare an 'energy of the 
spirit’ to give themidva more of the ‘full life' 
in order to be better deiaeiW of their country and , 
of the woridi Will they come back with han^ ex- 
tended tn grasp all th^puda and awectmcata from the 
great Christmas Tree of dw StM, or will they extend- 
their hands only to rdt up dieir tlecva^ Will the cry 
be 'Safety First’ and Tlive me my due’, or will it 
be ‘Lire dangerously’ and Xlive me my task’— or 
at least, ‘Give me my dunce'? I do not know; but I 
do know that the funin;of British democracy depends 
upon which of these moods they will display. L^ions 
of them, it would aeem, esq^ecially those who hare bad 
the best of our education, an to be functkmaria in 
Co>'etnnieiit departments and all tbdr purlieus and 
by-ways, dcMiaed for die rest of their lives to be 
known in ^Vhitehsll and PiO Mall and the more ra- 
pectable suburbs u what the French call M. Rond- 
de-Cuit. Mr H. E. Dale (7%r Hi^ur Civil Strvice) 
has described thdr life, didr teiDperament, and thdr 
routine. It is a just tod moderate picture, and it 
lightly tepeb many undeserved imirepresenlatioas, 
but it is also a depressing picture. \Yhln one learns, 
for example, that the firw few ^rs of a Qvil Ser- 
rantb life— those ypry years which in other ■inca- 
tions ate devoted to uttcnsive learning, competing, 
grovrii^ and emulating— are dedicated to ci^ng 
every particle of oripnaG^ out of the individual and 
teaching him, above ati^ his own insigntfcance and 
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his complete impotenoe to alter the settled ways, one 
does not see a hteed o( adreaturoiu iadividuals ajjd 
'best brains' contiibutu^ gteotly to the Titality ol 
the nadoa. 

The challenger whidi confronts dtnocncy tO'day 
is not a New Order; it is an Ohl Order coming ba^ 
to earth. It ii'atoolutissi, irityi men accepted for so 
many centuries and wludt has aufiered one compan- 
tivcly short epoch of ecRpse, remonnliiig ita throne. 
It is not Beelzebub going ip and down seeking whom 
he may devour, blit Lndfcr,‘Son of the Mortting, 
striring to regain hit lost principality. In this present 
phase of history, may we oat again tee the^ and 
intithetia, and may we.ntK hope for an ultintstt syn- 
thesis? The adenowledgcd weaknesses and failures of 
democracy, its fhutntioa of many of the high hopes 
which were oatertained for it, have producet^ by wsy 
of reaction, t retun to sbsdutism, though in a new 
form*. Will it come to pass that she antithesis wiU pre- 
vail for a long and bloody dtspter in the hiatoiy of 
nun, or will the synthera emerge ia t chastened and 
purified democracy? On tfast issue hangs the blc of 
huminicy, perhaps not only st this nument but for 
ages to come. What is ceAaio, I repeat, is that this 
war will' have beer in vain unless a better 
democracy is bom of k; and a better deoiDcracy will’ 
depend upon a better husan iadividua!. 
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